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Relieves Redness of Skin, Prickly Heat, 
Burns, Itchings, Scratches, Sprains, Stiff- 
ness, Chafing and Inflammation. 

A sanative antiseptic for women, puri- 
fying and refreshing. 

Leaves the face white, soft and smooth { 
after shaving. 


Used Internally and Externally. 


CAUEEONT Refuse the weak, watery Witch-Hazel preparations rep- 
resented to be ‘the same as’? ‘POND’S EXTRACT, which easily sour 
and generally contain ‘‘wood alcohol,’ an irritant externally and, 
taken internally, a deadly poison, 

Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT cures itching or bleeding Piles, however severe. 
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The Forum Publishing Company 


| 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 
‘B New Books in Our Sheldon Series 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS 


By WILLIAM C, STILES. 


“The purpose of the book is to impress helpful lessons concerning religion in business, The stories given show the importance of 
truthfulness, honesty and uprightness in business, If all things in life were conducted as pictured in these stories the world would be vastly 
better than it is.” — Religious Telescope. 

The three short stories from the same author which compose this volume were originally published in the Advance as serials, and 
tach of them presses home some religi »us truth which needs to be emphasized. The initial story gives its name to the book, and the other 
twoare: ‘On The Whole,” and‘ The Avenging Brook,” They are calculated to educate the moral nature of the reader, and to stimu- 
late the conscience.—Herald and Presbyter. 


NOT HIS OWN MASTER 


By MRS. G, S. REANEY. 


A story of thrilling adventure and heroism drawn from the great treasure-house of such scenes—modern missionary enterprise. It 
stows anew that missionary truth is stranger and more exciting than the old time fiction of adventure. The leading character is a hero 
in many senses, for he not only braves the dangers of Tierra del Fuego, but he gives up the girl he loves, when she makes it a question of 
hoice between her and the call of the Master _ In the end he gains more than he has lost, for he wins her back, a devoted woman. by his 
heoicexample, The English surroundings of the “home” features of the story give it a quaint and pleasant setting which will be at- 
active to readers on this side of the water, 


TO PAY THE PRICE 


By SILAS K. HOCKING. 


. The story deals effectively with the puzzle as old as Job, of the seeming prosperity of the wicked, and the evil which befalls the 

ghteous, 

._ ‘The leading figure is a speculator of the Hooley or Barney Barnato type, who wins wealth as suddenly and falls as swiftly as they 

‘id, ‘Thus no fancy picture is drawa. English and American readers know him. Perhapsthey have been dazzled byhim, The lesson 

his lite is pointed in this book with thrilliag interest. ie a 
True love has its traditio ially troabled course in the story, but its worth is established by the outcome, and the evil of the match of 

vuvenience is effectively portrayed, 
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EDUCATION 
California 


‘MISS ORTON’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


PASADENA CAL. 


Cantipentes admit to Eastern colleges. New 
buildings. Gymnasium. Special care of 
health. Climate unsurpassed, warm win- 
ters. Sea and mountain breezes. European 
teachers in music and art. 








For 
Girls. 


CONCORD SCHOOL 


Prepares boys for College or Scientific 
School. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, S.T.D., 
visitor, Address THOMAS H. ECK- 
FELDT, Head Master, Concord, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY, asa YOUNG 


and 
dgewater 
he ar poked —— ride: 1yv0. Terms 
PA year. R--— College rre- 
seaeber courses. Art, Music 
and Kiceution” Well, oor Library ana 
Laboratories. Gymnasiu 
Miss SaRau E, Lavenrox, Prin. 








Connecticut 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


Colle jp Epepasatory- Rastich and Special 
Elective Courses. Art. Music. For partic- 
ulars address 


Rev. J. B. MOLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Certificate admits to —- 

ing colleges. Literature, Music, A: 


Art. 
M. E. Mgap, Principal, “ Hillside,” Now. 
walk, Conn. 








Lasell Seminary 


Auburndale, Mass. Aims to fit its stu- 
dents for a woman’s —? a has ig fa- 
—_ for accomsptienips es parpoee 8, While 
adding to the —s well being of its stu- 
dents. In addition to the usual courses, 
unusual attention is given to music, paint- 
ing, religious culture, cooking and house- 
hold economics, dress cutting and milli- 
nery. Places are now being taken for the 
tod bogmae, September 190. For cata- 
logue address C (3. BRAGDON. Prin. 


AW RENCE S04 0EMY, aire: 
ton,  - ~ Limited 








District of Columbia 


BLISS ELEOTRICAL SCHOOL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Practical 7. E eering exclu- 

completing one 


porepen teat. zath. eaeal li 
year open Sep atalogue on applica- 
tion. Liss. 8, Principal. 








Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 








. Prepares for Bon’ Gai Colleges 
and Technical Schools. Terms, . No 
extras. Address H. H.C. BINGHAM, Prin. 


Dr. and Mrs. John MacDufiie’s 
School for Girls. Springfield, Mass. 
College fitting and certificate admission 
eS urse and diploma. Music 
a 


and art, ny! house and grounds. 
Tennis, gymnasium.! llustrated catalogue. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


year a. mod Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. 
© pre ratory bakes advanced courses 
-school. graduates oe! others og 











CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Be ¥* be . year — ee 26. Diploma, 
B.D., Ps.D. wor Seminary Settle- 
ment for phe FB, work. Merit scholar- 
ships $75 to $175. Fellowship of about $600 
a year for two years to each class. 


H. M. SCOTT, Secretary, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
gently * furnished. Modern ocmvemsenes. 
schools in one. Board and tuition $250.00 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky. 











Massachusetts 


ABBOT Acapemy For Young Ladies, 


Andover, Mas 
year opens september 13th. 
Three pW Courses and a College Fit- 
ting Course. Annual expenses $400. Address 
Miss Emit.y A. Mzans, Principal. 
For catalogue, W. F. Draper. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass, 


THE EASY 33 Mail. One lesson, $.25; 


five lessons, $1.00; com: lete 


course, 30 lessons, 00, 
SHORTHAND icv eae _ 

















: i circular and views address the Presi 
dent, Rev. SAMUKL V. CULE, D.D., 
Norton. Mass. 


Williston Seminary 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific 
school. Library. Physical chemical, bio- 
logical laboratories; gymnasium, etc. N wad 
Septem field with 44 mile track. 0O' 
te eg 1900. JoskPH H. SAWYER, ow 
ncipal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Michigan 


ST. ANTHONY’S HOME, 


For Feeble Minded Girls. 
For Circulars Address 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, 
NAZARETH P. 0O., 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 


New Jersey 


Blair Presbyterial Academy. 


John I. Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
. 58d year. Prepares for any college. 
Music, Art. cam pus, 40 acres. New build- 
ngs. Large endowment justifies low rates. 
Board ana aon 250. 
JUHN C. SHARPE, Prin. 


Blairstown, N. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Suburban to New York. Exce soe 
broad curriculum. Certificate aamits 


four leading colleges. Music and nase. 
Resident pupils, $800. 


MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY. 

A home school for boys. The pup!, not 
the class, is the unit. Careful college prep- 
aration. tt og perfor Br neers. 
Healthful region. Superior —— oder- 
ate price, No extras. Pata 

J.C. Pua, Principal, Mount Holly, N.J, 


























Kent Place School for Girls 


PaUL, 
Directors, Hamiton W. MaBre, LL.D. 





New York 


The Albany Female Academy 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Lucy A. Puympron, Principal. 


COLGATE ACADEMY x Reve 


en plewmncy of thorough sch: ae 

high moral character ; prepares for ¢ Coil 
or Scientific School.’ Gymnasium 

grounds for athletic games. Fail tem 


egins Hops. 1 18. {en 
. L. SHEPAKDSON, Principal, 


THE ELLIMAN SCHOOL, 
18th Year. 


Training Class for Einéupetnes Sy 
tice ww One year course ; class limited, 
Mrs. A. M. ELLIMAN, 1786 Bway, N.Y. City. 














The Misses Ely’s School for 
Girls. Riverside Drive, 85th and 
86th Streets, New York. 





K inge: arten Normal Dept. Ethic- 
Culture Schools, 109 W. 54th si. 
Two years’ course. Opens Oct. ist. Cir 


cular sent on application. 





ollegiate Institute rors Edward,N.Y. 

For young women ate, For Six courses. 
with preparatory. te ‘Catalogue si 
year Sept. 25th, Jos. E. Krve, D.D., Pres. 





JINDS’ SCHOOL. 484 year. Little 
boys only. Upen allyr 5s genu- 
inely homelike. Hempstead. N. Y. 


> | THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
47th YEAR. CLAVERACK, N.Y. 
A Svapepabory School and fominest for 
oung men and women. Ideal | 
Experienced teachers. Thoroagh college 
reparatory courses. a Art, Elocu- 
— aan a. a. Chri “ tian home school, 
cal culture for girls. tor 
ing for boys. Year begins Sept. 18. Address 


J. 0. SPENCER, Ph.D., Principal. 
New YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


Mohegan Lake School 9 
2ist be; gio te t. 19th, 1900. Classi ~ 
Scientific an Business Courses. Ideal lo 
cation, beautiful lake, fine campus. 
WATERS & LINDER, Principals. 











EW YORK __ “Dwight Method” 
Taw SCHOOL of instruction 
85 Nassau St., New York City. 
aye. in two years ; LL.M. in three yea 
standards. Prepares 
Send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, 


NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL 


sessions 8 to 10P. 
yours ears.) Graduate Classes 

‘uition, $100. For ci renlars ad 
Tompkins, Registrar, Washington ee x. 


THE SIGLAR SCO 
FOR THIRTY BOY 
Boys received younger than re" . 
other preparatory school. " 
year begins Sept. 18, 1900. 
HENRY W. ‘SIGLAR, 
Newburgh, 
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FSTERBROOK’S PENS —<2uc=s 


1’ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY| A College and Seminary _— 


Ward Seminary Nashville. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York E = { Tennessee. 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, TH for For girls. Lit. course with Music, Art, Elo- 


cution, $350 to . Certification to Welles- 
mtam TM. O- PRATT. Manager, WESTERN Women | ley 04 Balt. Woman's college. Catalogue. 
° > 


Ohio The forty-seventh year opens Sept. 12, 1900. RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Superior advantages for health and culture. 

Number of students limited to 160, Address F you are going abroad for a bicycle trip, 

4 send 10c. in stamps for our - 
PETES SRL LR ®, Jone Does LEILA S. McKEE, Pu.D., cation called “ BICYCLING NOTES for 

Christian College, thoroughly equipped with | OXFORD, OHIO, PRESIDENT. | TOURISTS ABROAD.” 

Dearios, macwsens, laboretorice and gym LEYLAND LINE, Boston, Liverpool. 


uda. 16 buildings. Departments: ; 
College. the ‘Academy, the Theological Sem- Pennsylvania First cabin rates $40, $50, upwards, depend- 
ing on date. Round trip discount. 


vives tn Drawing and Palatine. andafour| | INDEN HAV. SEMINARY 
courses in and Painting, and a four Ay 

’ ical Trainin; L Lititz, Lancaster Co. Pa. A select | WINIFREDIAN, 10,500 tons. 
cto 1338 boarding school for yp and young women, Sails from Boston Sept. 7th and Oct. 9th. 
1794. A safe and thorough Chris- | Cestrian (9000 ton), Aug. 10th and Sept. llth. 
tian home school. Pupiis received at any Apply to Company’s passenger office, 115 
ress the Secretary, GEOR 3™ M.| time. Correspondence invited. State St., corner Broad St., Boston. Tele- 
JUNES, Box C 22, Oberlin, O. v. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. phone 1359. F.0. Houghton &Co., Gen’l Agts. 


THE FLETCHER PRIZE OF $500. 1 ' 
The Trustees of Dartmouth College offer the above prize, American Gar dening 
sie, eiuaiedad bo coummanasl te aveagne aioe te 10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 


best Essay 
cratal Conformity to the World.” The subject for 1900is | Published at 188 Liberty St.. New York. 
This subject may be treated in its present application to 
ener — : v4 in its os to any — of the fol- : 
0 pics: ‘*Temperance,” ‘ Popular usement,”’ 
Political Ambition,” or Business Methods.” D. APPLETON & COMPANY'S 
pee So eae 250 pages, nor to be less than 200 | 5 N E W B feo me) KS. 
ioe a containing further particulars ‘‘An Epic of the West.’’ 

Address PROF. D. C. WE 





















































Hanover, N. Dart buth College. | THE GIRL AT THE HALFWAY HOUSE. | 








A Romance, By E, Hove, author of “ The Story of 
the Cowboy.” x2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A dramatic picture of a battle in the civil war, which has 
been compared to scenes in ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” 
opens the story. After this ‘‘ Day of War” there comes 
“The Day of the Buffalo.” he reader follows the 
course of the hero and his friend, a picturesque old army 
veteran, to the frontier, then found on the Western plains. 
The third part of the story is called ‘‘ The Day of the 
Cattle,” and the fourth part of the story “ The Day of the 
tional i Plow.”’ Whilethis story isa novel with a love motive, it is 
pcoeees 2 Sapte perhaps most striking as a romance of the picturesque 

tion —yes, interna- and dramatic days of early Western life. 
tional, for it has proved 
the fallacy of the necessity | THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. | 
for foreign study to make a ct : . 
finished musician or elocutionist. A ea 4 sh eh " “ panei res + bg ssniinannide 
ston W.CEADWIOE ta. Dw rag aren giana 
All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 4 aan PP z omnery *Aageny.. 
FRANE W. HALE, Gen. Man., Boston, Mass, 12mo, » $1.00 ; paper, so cents. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, Nn. y. 
BACKWARD CHILDREN.: 
wt Heights School, Wayne, Pa, Hievated site READING NOTICES 


Pleasant home life. 

FMA A. DOBBINS, [JA BEL M. MORRI*, Prins. The business formerly conducted by Hartley & Graham, 

’ dealers in s' ge) poy of all kinds at 818 and 315 Broad- 

USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. way, New York, will be continued by a corporation called 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. the M. Hartley Co., of which M. Hartley is President. 


—_—_— 


HB INDBPEBEND ENT The use of stamped steel for ceilings in residences and other 


oy! is gettin; be 4 itecommon. There is one in use 
he f erse 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Fe eee tn ot the Pecks Rcpoattinn, wine re Ot Dav 
Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office as Che 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 


8 of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


ee Copies Over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
~ re Country in the Fostal Union $1.56 a zoor extra jas 
wv change of an address should be received one week 

jcuange is to take effect; the old as well as the new address address 
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Guardian, Receiver, and in all other Fiduciary ca) mt Bg ‘ a nix ; es 
Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks 
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| Rach your lompon 


No One 2hre wants 


Don’t let your “angry passions rise’’ because the hair 
mattress you have slept on all these years is not what it should 
be. No hair mattress is—or can be, The world ‘‘do move’’ and 
mattresses have moved with it. We sell on 30 Nights’ Free Trial, 
and only ask the small privilege of mailing you FREE our handsome, 
illustrated, 72-page book ‘‘ The Test of Time,” telling about 


The Ostermoor Patent 1] re 
Elastic Felt Mattress i a 


] @ Anywhere 
Sleep on it Thirty Nights, 2 ft. 6 ins. wide, 25 Ibs., $8.35) a, | Take Care! Don’t be Deceivel! 
if it i ft. wide, 30 Ib. 0.00 
and if it is not even all you have hoped Sf. ’ 
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3 or ae . 6ft. | There is not a single store in the count 
Jor, if you don’t believe it to be the 4 tt. pg by Sg Ibs. 11.70 | 3 ins. that carries our mattress; almost ev¢ 
equal in cleanliness, durability and com- | 4 §¢. 6 ins. wide, 45 Ibs., 15.00 Long-| store now has an imitation : 
fort of any $so hair mattress ever made, If made in two parts soc. extra. “felt,” which is kept in stock to sell ot 
you can get your money back by re- our advertising. Our name a a 
turn mail—‘‘no questions asked.” There will be no un- antee on every genuine mattress. Can only be bought from 
direct. Send for our free book “ The Test of Time.” 
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pleasantness about it at all. 


) OSTERMOOR & COMPANY,’ 125 Elizabeth Street, New York 
We have cushioned 25,000 Churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 
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Survey of the World. 


Returns from the elec- 
tion in North Carolina 
on the 2d inst. show a 
majority of nearly 60,000 for the Demo- 
cratic State ticket, and 58,000 for the 
constitutional amendment that disfran- 
chises the negroes. Three-fourths of 
the members of the new legislature, 
which will elect the successor of Senator 
Marion Butler, Populist, are Democrats. 
The amendment will become effective on 
July Ist, 1902. It disfranchises more 
than 80,000 negroes who are now entitled 
to vote, but the illiterate white men are 


The Election in 
North Carolina 


excepted from the operation of it by the. 


provision that the descendants of men 
who were entitled to vote in any State in 
1867 shall not be affected by the require- 
ment that voters must be able to read. 
On election day the negroes generally re- 
mained away from the polls; very few 
of them had been permitted to register. 
A Democratic journal says that in New 
Hanover County (which includes the 
city of Wilmington) only five negroes 
voted and only two votes against the 
amendment were cast. There are sev- 
eral thousand negroes lawfully entitled 
to vote in that county. During the last 
days of the campaign the activity of the 
Red Shirt rifle clubs and of other Dem- 
ocratic organizations engaged in intimi- 
dating the negroes and in suppressing 
free speech was not relaxed. White Re- 
publicans and Populists were prevented 
by force from addressing public meet- 
ings. Senator Butler did not undertake 
to speak in the towns where his engage- 
ments had been made. His friends be- 
lieved that his life was in danger. Bands 
of Red Shirt riflemen searched railway 


trains on which he was reported to have 
taken passage. Prominent Lcmocrats 
repeatedly declared that he ought to be 
driven out of the State. After the elec- 
tion, Mr. Simmons, chairman of the 
Democratic Committee, who will be But- 
ler’s successor.in the Senate, said in a 
published statement that the campaign 
had been “ one of education ;” that “ the 
object of the Red Shirt clubs ” had been 
“ pacific ;” that the negroes had not reg- 
istered because they took “ no interest in 
the campaign ” (altho the election was to 
decide whether they should be disfran- 
chised) ; and that many negroes thought 
that the amendment ought to be adopted. 
It will be observed that the negroes will 
have a right to register and vote at the 
Presidential election in November. On 
the 4th inst. the canvassing board of 
Pamlico County, sitting in the Court 
House at Bayboro, was threatened by a 
mob of Fusionists. The Governor or- 
dered the Newbern Naval Reserves to 
preserve order there, and the mob dis- 


persed. 
& 


The order for an 
election of dele- 
gates to a consti- 
tutional convention has been issued. In 
the preamble is recited the joint resolu- 
tion of Congress concerning the purpose 
of the United States “to leave the gov- 
ernment and control of the island to its 
people.” Reference to the recent munic- 
ipal elections is made, and it is said that 
the Cubans “ are now ready in like man- 
ner to proceed to the establishment ot a 
general government which shall assume 
1885 


Cuba’s Constitutional 
Convention 
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and exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction 
and control over the island,” The elec- 
tion is ordered for the third Saturday of 
September, and the thirty-one delegates 
chosen on that day are to assemble in 
convention on the first Monday of De- 
cember in Havana, to 

“ frame and adopt a constitution for the people 
of Cuba, and, as a part thereof, to provide for 
and agree with the Government of the United 
States upon the relations to exist between that 
Government and the government of Cuba, and 
to provide for the election by the people of of- 
. ficers under such constitution, and the transfer 
of government to officers so elected.” 

The election will be held under the suf- 
frage regulations provided for the munic- 
ipal elections. These require that a voter 
shall be able to read and write, or shall 
own property to the value of $250, with 
the exception that any man who served 
in the insurgent army shall have the 
franchise without regard to educational 
or property qualifications. The leaders 
of the National party hope to elect a 
majority of the delegates, and look for- 
ward, it is said, to the election by their 
organization of Maximo Gomez to the 
office of President of the republic. Those 
who are called conservatives, to distin- 
guish them from party organizations con- 


trolled by the active insurgent element, 


ask for minority representation and urge 
that the number of delegates should be 
increased. Up to this time a basis for 
party divisions with respect to the work 
of the convention has not been clearly 


defined. 
& 


At the beginning of the 
session of the Nicara- 
guan Congress, on the 
Ist inst, the Government of Nicaragua 
declared that the concession granted to 
the Maritime Canal Company had ex- 
pired or lapsed, took possession of the 
company’s property on the canal route, 
and announced that the conditional con- 
cession given in October, 1898, to Eyre 
and Cragin was in full force. The seiz- 
ure of the Maritime Company’s station- 
_ ary property on the canal route was made 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
company’s grant, altho the company 
claims that under the terms of the con- 
cession it is entitled to an extension of 
time. Attempts to obtain a settlement of 
the differences between the Maritime 
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Company and Nicaragua appear to have 
failed because Nicaragua insisted that all 
the arbitrators should be citizens of that 
country. Before the decision reached by 
the Government at Managua on the Ist 
was announced, it was expected by some 
that the seizure of the old company’s 
property would be followed by a consid- 
eration in the Nicaraguan Congress of a 
proposition for a long lease to the United 
States of a strip of territory ten or fifteen 
miles wide, including the route for a 
canal; but if our Government was ask- 
ing for such a lease, its proposition was 
laid aside in favor of the Eyre-Cragin 
concession, which grants to the Inter- 
oceanic Canal Company (the Eyre-Cra- 
gin syndicate) in perpetuity the sole and 
exclusive right to make, own and operate 
in the territory of Nicaragua a canal from 
one ocean to the other. This syndicate 
includes several of the wealthiest capital- 
ists and most powerful bankers in the 
United States, together with men who 
have had experience in the construction 
of large canals. Mr. John D. Crimmins, 
of New York, a member of the syndicate, 
says that the company, having secured 
the capital required, will proceed without 
delay to carry out the terms of its con- 
tract; that while it prefers that our Gov- 
ernment shall leave to it the construction 
and operation of the canal, it “is com- 
posed of patriotic men who have no de- 
sire or purpose to embarrass the Govern- 
ment and are willing in all reasonable 
ways to defer to the Government’s con- 
ception of policy ; ” and that the route se- 
lected will be the one which our Govern- 
ment shall prefer. The company has the 
right to police the country for ten miles 
on each side of the canal. 


& 


Work upon some of 
the large buildings in 
Chicago, suspended 
some months ago on account of the great 
strike of the building trades unions, has 
been resumed, several unions having 
quietly followed the example of the brick- 
layers, who have come to terms with the 
employing builders in an agreement 
which provides for arbitration. The 
brickmakers and the manufacturers of 
bricks have also agreed to submit all their 
differences to arbitration for three years 
to come. The compact of the bricklay- 
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ers with their employers is noticeable be- 
cause of the provision that permits ap- 
prentices to attend the public schools for 
three months each year during the first 
two years of their service, and to attend 
a technical school for three months in the 
third year, receiving wages through all 
these months of schooling. The appren- 
tices are to be under the control of the 
Joint Board of Arbitration. In St. 
Louis, where the railway strike and boy- 
cott have been renewed, thousands of citi- 
zens have signed a petition urging the 
contending parties to settle the dispute by 
arbitration. Mr. Gompers has asked the 
company to negotiate with the strikers 
again on the basis of the recent agree- 
ment, but the company declines on the 
ground of mutual distrust, offering, how- 
ever, to employ the strikers when addi- 
tional men are needed. The strikers at 
the iron mines at Belle Isle, Newfound- 
land, are at work again, having obtained 
nearly all they demanded. Slight con- 
cessions from the New York Central 
Railroad Company have pacified the 
grievance committees of the engineers’ 
and firemen’s unions. Delegates repre- 
senting 40,000 workers in the anthracite 
coal mines will consider, in convention 
a week hence, the expediency of de- 
manding a recognition of their union 
and certain changes in the methods of 
the mine owners. An inquiry made by 
the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics 
shows in that State for the year 1899, 
from reports concerning the employees 
in many industries, an average increase 
of about Io per cent. in wages, and an 
increase of more than $2,000,000 in the 
annual pay roll for the number of work- 
ers covered by the investigation, which 
is 26 per cent. of the entire number. 


ws 


The statistics of the Pres- 
byterian Church for the 
last year ending April 3oth, 
have been received, and they show a more 
gratifying advance than for several years 
past. For the first time the total mem- 
bership exceeds 1,000,000, being 1,007,- 
689, an increase of 2.8 per cent.; the net 
Increase being 23,782, against 8,030 the 
previous year. During the five years 
past the number of synods has increased 
from 31 to 32; of presbyteries from 224 
to 232; of ministers from 6,797 to 
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7,407; of churches from 7,496 to 7,750, 
and of Sunday school members from 
994,793 to 1,058,051. The total contribu- 
tions for all purposes recorded are $15,- 
054,301, of which $11,372,383 is for con- 
greeational expenses. The other chief 
items are for home missions, $1,088,367, 
a falling off of $7,000 from the previous 
year; foreign missions, $822,811, an in- 
crease of $58,000 ; and for colleges, $213,- 
731, a falling off of $48,000; for freed- 
men, $161,537, an increase of $24,000. 
The total increase of contributions by 
$1,023,000 may be regarded as a sign of 
better times, as they had remained be- 
tween $13,000,000 and $14,000,000 for a 
number of years, with the exception of 
1896, when a special effort was made for 
the anniversary reunion fund. 


a 


Among the most important 
features of the legislation 
effected during the recent 
session of the Canadian Parliament were 
the labor bill and the wages resolution 
framed by Postmaster-General Mulock. 
The bill established a conciliation board 
to arbitrate labor disputes, and a monthly 
labor gazette. The conciliation board will 
facilitate negotiations between capital 
and labor, to avoid the loss and bitterness 
of strikes and lockouts ; and the labor ga- 
zette will furnish official data instru- 
mental to the attainment of that object. 
The resolution recognized the enforce- 
ment of current rates of wages and a 
standard day’s labor in all future Govern- 
ment contracts, setting up a principle that 
will in the natural course of events gov- 
ern private contracts as well, and revolu- 
tionize the pay and hours of the working 
classes throughout all Canada. In the 
railway subsidies bill, Mr. Blair, Minister 
of Railways and Canals, incorporated a 
clause providing that all railways hence- 
forth receiving grants from the Govern- 
ment must use steel rails manufactured 
in Canada in all cases where they can be 
had on conditions as favorable as else- 
where. This provision adds millions of 
dollars to the wage list and capital ex- 
pended in Canada in the interest of Ca- 
nadian labor, Canadian industries and 
Canadian lines of transportation. The 
foreshadowed increase of the preferential 
tariff from twenty-five to thirty-three and 
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a third per cent. was made effective. The 
twenty-five per cent. preference had not 
resulted in the correspondingly large in- 
crease of purchases from the mother 
country that some had anticipated. It 
was confidently believed that the further 
increase might achieve the desired object. 
The new tariff went into effect on July 
ist of this year. Altho the policy of the 
Government was by this legislation to 
promote closer trade relations between 
Canada and Great Britain, the operation 
of the preferential tariff is not confined 
to the mother country. The colonies, or 
any country adopting a similar preferen- 
tial tariff for Canadian products, would 
receive the same advantages in Canada. 
The militia establishment was strength- 
ened by votes providing for an addition 
of some two thousand men, with corre- 
sponding increases in all departments of 
national defense, including field guns, 
horses, rifles and general field equipment. 
An interesting feature of this department 
of public expenditure was the provision 
for the creation of rifle clubs and mount- 
ed infantry and for military training in 
the public schools. The increase of the 
Chinese poll tax from fifty to one hun- 
dred dollars brought out the important 
declaration of policy relating to Canada’s 
position as a part of the British empire 
in Asiatic affairs, more particularly with 
respect to the prospect of war with China. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier again laid down the 
principle that hostile legislation against 
the Japanese was to be avoided, not only 
on the ground of Canada’s material 1n- 
terests in the Far East, but also because 
the Emperor of Japan was a possible ally 
of the Queen. 


The murder of King 
Psseactecnh Humbert has excited 

universal sympathy 
and indignation. That it was the work 
of a deep-laid conspiracy seemed proved 
when a few days later an attempt was 
made in Paris to assassinate the Shah of 
Persia. The man was arrested and 
proved to be another anarchist. There is 
evidence that a number of Italians were 
engaged in a plot to kill four or five mon- 
archs. The plot was hatched in this 
country, probably in Paterson, N. J., 
where there has been an anarchist club 
among the Italian workers in the silk 
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mills. At first they gloried in the deed, 
but since the authorities have begun to 
investigate, and there is danger of ar- 
rests, and employers have discharged 
those who boasted of anarchist senti- 
ments, they have changed their tone or 
held their peace. The head of the con- 
spiracy is probably one “ Count” Mala- 
testa, who has gone to London, where he 
is under close surveillance, but it is not 
likely that anything can be brought 
against him. Two supposed accomplices 
in the murder have been arrested in Italy, 
one named Quintevalli and another Lana 
or Laner, both companions in Paterson 
of the assassin Bresci, and also a woman 
companion. The Archbishop of Milan 
hastened to Mouza as soon as he heard of 
the murder of the King to bless his body, 
a noticeable attention when we recall not 
only that the King was under the ban of 
the Church, but that this archbishop had 
shown himself particularly hostile at the 
time of the Milan riots two years ago. 
Also the Pope said a mass for the King’s 
soul, and it is said will issue a letter con- 
demning anarchism. The English are all 
the more displeased, since these last 
events, that the youth Sipido, who at- 
tempted the life of the Prince of Wales, 
has escaped. The British Government 
has addressed a note to Belgium regret- 
ting the failure of justice, but the reply is 
made that all was done that could be done 


under the law. 
& 


Gaetano Bresci had 
been in this country 
four or five years. He 
had lived in West Hoboken and in Pat- 
erson, and was a member of the Pater- 
son society of anarchists, which is called 
the “ Group of the Right of Existence.” 
He was employed as’a weaver in one of 
the Paterson silk mills until May 7th, 
when he gave up his place, saying that 
he was going to Italy. The story he told 
his wife was that a relative in Italy had 
died and left him a legacy of $2,000. He 
sailed on May 22d for Havre under the 
name of Caesari. Nicola Quintavalli 
and Antonio Lana, two anarchists who 
had been associated with him, sailed at 
about the same time, and probably on 
the same ship. Quintavalli was a bar- 
ber, who has lived in West Hoboken and, 
more recently, in New York. He had 
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sold his business and he professed to be 
making a journey for his health. Lana 
—who is said to have confessed that he 
intended to kill Queen Margherita—was 
a baker. Enrico Malatesta, who is be- 
lieved to have organized the conspiracy, 
came to this country a year ago, after his 
escape from prison on the island of Lam- 
pedusa, the anarchists of Paterson hav- 
ing invited him to be the editor of their 
paper, La Questione Sociale. An edu- 
cated man and a pupil of Bakounine, he 
exerted great influence in the anarchist 
societies. He quarreled with one Cian- 
cabella, editor of the anarchist paper 
L’Aurora, in West Hoboken; and Cian- 
cabella is now publishing his paper at 
Shaner, Pa., where he has organized a 
large group of anarchists.  Bresci, a 
quiet and brooding man, greatly admired 
Malatesta, who left Paterson two months 
ago for London, where he now is. Sasso, 
a young student, and Teresa Brugoli, 
both of whom have been arrested in Italy, 
were associated here with the Paterson 
anarchists and with Malatesta before the 
departure of Bresci for Europe, but they 
lived in New York. The woman was 
noted for her beauty, and there is reason 
to believe that she was almost as promi- 
nent as Malatesta in the conferences that 
preceded the departure of Bresci and his 
two companions. Members of the Pat- 
erson group, while expressing approval 
of Bresci’s act, deny that there was a con- 
spiracy or a plot, or that he was commis- 
sioned or selected by lot to do the foul 
work. It is thought by some, however, 
that one Carboni Sperandio was first se- 
lected to kill the King, and that Bresci 
was afterward chosen in his place. On 
the 18th ult., Sperandio, one of the Pat- 
etson anarchists, murdered Giuseppe 
Persina, the superintendent of a factory 
in which he worked, and then committed 
suicide, leaving a letter in which he said 
that at a drawing in Milan he had been 
selected to kill King Humbert, but had 
been permitted, because he was in Amer- 
ica, to substitute another victim, and 
therefore had killed Persina. 


& 


The tendency in Interna- 
tional Congresses is some- 
times to make too prominent 
and influential the traditions of the coun- 
ines in which they are held. But tho the 
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attendance at the recent Congress of Aid 
Societies in Paris was predominantly 
French, strong’ opposition was shown to 
what is known as the system of paternal 
correction under the French code, which 
prevails also in Belgium and Italy. It is 
a survival in the law of the Latin na- 
tions of the old Roman principle of 
patria potestas. Under this code the 
father has the power to commit to prison 
through the intervention of a magistrate 
any of his children who are disobedient. 
To avoid too great abuse of the law the 
child of tender age may not be im- 
prisoned more than a month, and if more 
mature may not be confined more than 
six months. In France when the child 
is below fifteen years of age the father 
has absolute power, and all that the 
judge does is to formally authorize the 
execution of his will. When over fif- 
teen the child may present his defense. 
The child thus corrected may be placed 
in solitary confinement in a veritable 
prison. In recent years there has been 
a great reaction against this method of 
correcting refractory children. It has 
become evident that the parents who in- 
voke it are frequently, if not generally, 
more guilty than their children. The 
opportunities of abuse under the law are 
very great, and it frequently assumes 
the form of vengeance on the part of the 
father, with later vengeance on the part 
of the child. The imprisonment is re- 
tributive and not educational.. In Bel- 
gium also there has been a campaign 
against this form of paternal despotism. 
Sometimes parents take this way of hav- 
ing their children supported by the 
State. Statistics show that in the agri- 
cultural districts there is little appeal to 
this law compared with the commitments 
under it in the large cities, where parents 
are too much occupied with daily labor 
away from home to give attention to 
their children. The imprisonment of the 
child often exasperates rather than 
cures its disobedience. In Belgium a 
royal commission has given the matter 
much attention, and a congress of mag- 
istrates has drawn up the scheme of_a 
new law. The Paris Congress referred 
to above proposes the entire abolition of 
the power of imprisonment and sug- 
gests commitment to educational or cor- 
rectional establishments for children 
after judicial inquiry. There are many 
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such institutions in France, and the sys- 
tem of placing out chilren in homes and 
in little families has grown. It is time 
that imprisonment under paternal au- 
thority was abolished. 


& 


The way of love is not 
easy for crowned 
heads, and yet King 
Alexander of Servia has found a way for 
it. He has had many difficulties, being 
a king of doubtful position, in finding a 
wife; and he settled at last on a widow, 
one Mme. Maschin, a former lady-in- 
waiting to Queen Natalie. Partly be- 
cause of her relatively low birth, and part- 
ly because she is older than the king, his 
choice offended his cabinet and his father, 
who resigned the throne some years ago 
on account of his debts and escapades. 
The cabinet all resigned, and others could 
not be found to take their places. Ex- 
King Milan attempted to return to Bel- 
grade, but his son set guards on the fron- 
tier and forbade him to cross the frontier. 
Alexander greatly feared attempts to 
murder Mme. Maschin, and had her 
house guarded. The wedding was de- 
layed until the royal throne could be 
brought back from Paris, where it had 
been sent to the Exposition. Last Sunday 
the marriage took place with great cere- 
mony in the cathedral, and now it may be 
expected that there will be no further 
difficulty in reconstructing the cabinet. 
a 
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China The legations in Peking have all 

managed to get messages to the 
outside world, dated July 21st, but noth- 
ing since that day or the next has yet 
been received from them, altho Chinese 
officials under a date a week later declare 
that they are well and have been provid- 
ed with food. But the Chinese authori- 
ties distinctly refuse to allow the Minis- 
ters to communicate by cipher with their 
Governments, on the ground that the al- 
lies are engaged in a hostile march to Pe- 
king. It is not unlikely that they have 
offered to send the Europeans under es- 
cort to Tientsin, and that they refuse to 
go. It is clear that the Chinese generals, 
who are bitterly hostile to foreigners, 
mean it to be understood that the Euro- 
peans are to be treated as hostages while 
in Peking, and are likely to be killed if 
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any advance is made to Peking. But the 
Powers pay no attention to the threat, as, 
indeed, the Ministers beg that an army be 
sent as soon as possible to relieve them. 
It seems clear that they have nearly run 
out of ammunition. The clearest account 
of events since they were besieged is 
given by the Chinese correspondent of 
the London Times, who is in Peking. He 
reports the cessation of hostilities on July 
17th, but that for fear of treachery there 
was no relaxation of vigilance. The 
Chinese continued to strengthen the bar- 
ricades and batteries, but were probably 
short of ammunition. A copy had been 
given them of a dispatch of the Emperor 
to foreign Governments attributing all 
violence to bandits and asking assistance 
to extricate the Chinese Government 
from its difficulties; and yet an imperial 
edict was issued the day before calling on 
the Boxers to render loyal and patriotic 
service in exterminating the Christians 
and compelling them to renounce their 
faith. It was not till July 18th, after the 
capture of Tientsin by the allies, that a 
very different kind of decree was given 
out, regretting the murder of the German 
Minister, attributed to local brigands. 
The gallantry of the force besieging the 
legations is applauded in imperial de- 
crees. The French legation had been un- 
dermined and ruined, but the Minister 
had escaped to the British legation. The 
chief danger to the British legation, 
where the women were~gathered, was 
from fire, and in the attempt to burn it 
the Chinese had destroyed the adjoining 
Han-lin College, one of the most sacred 
buildings in China, and with it its unique 
library. The killed count 10 Germans, 10 
Japanese, 11 French, 5 British, 4 Rus- 
sians, 7 Americans, 7 Italians, besides 98 
wounded. The defenders have killed at 
least 2,000 Chinese. When the Chinese 
made a determined rush on the British 
legation, Captain Myers, American, made 
a sortie and drove the enemy back, cap- 
turing several hundred rifles and a quan- 
tity of ammunition. He and Surgeon 
Lippitt were severely wounded. The 
missionaries report all the Peking and 
Tungchau missionaries safe in Peking, 
including the Walkers, Chapins, Smiths, 
Wyckoffs, Veritys, Hobart, Terry and 
Mackan. The Kalgan missionaries have 
escaped to Siberia. Over 400 non-com- 
batants are in the British legation, while 
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a thousand refugees occupied the palace 
of Prince Su, and converts were holding 
the North Cathedral. All beg for the 
speediest help, as they cannot hold out 
long. The anti-foreign party is in full 
control in Peking, and two leading Chi- 
nese Officials have been beheaded by order 
of the commanding general for having 
recommended an attempt to conciliate the 
Powers. Prince Ching has very few sup- 
porters left in his peace policy, so that Li- 
Hung-Chang may be wise in not going to 
Peking even if he were allowed. Indeed, 

























































he and several other viceroys have been 
impeached by Li-ping-hang, the Chinese 
general, for their. association with for- 
eigners. 
e & 
it 
: si eatiililien sal a — 4 the ae 
the Allien -"188_-at last begun, but 
ic accounts are very con- 
1S tradictory. If we may judge from the 
it casualties in the first battle, the Russians 
ne and Japanese lead. The sanitary condi- 
a tions in Tientsin are said to be very bad, 
en and many of the American soldiers are on 
an the sick list. There must be about 4,500 
ds. American soldiers and marines in China, 
he and perhaps 40,000 of all nationalities, 
Jle- half of them Japanese. The first recon- 
in- noissance of the Japanese showed the 
ter Chinese only a few miles from Tientsin, 
‘he teady to make resistance. On Sunday a 
on, serious battle was fought near Peitsang, 
was eleven miles from Tientsin, and the Chi- 
n it nese were driven back, but at a loss of 
ing 1,200, mostly Japanese and Russians, 
red killed and wounded. The main ad- 
que vance is along the valley of the Peiho 
, 10 River, which is also the line of the rail- 
Rus- way; but in the rainy season the route is 
s 98 very difficult, and the Chinese are said 
d at to have opened the canal to flood the 
nese country. The German force in the ad- 
itish J vance can be only a few hundred, as it 
nade @ has been mostly withdrawn to protect 
cap- German interests about Kiao-chau. 
uan- @ There is no doubt a serious danger that 
geon on the approach of the allies to Peking a 
The #@ supreme effort may be made to capture 
? and and kill all Europeans in Peking, but in- 
king, #@ much as the envoys themselves beg for 
niths, #% quick deliverance, and it would be most 
, and #@ humiliating to yield to threats, the Pow- 
have @ ‘ts are agreed to advance. Alarming 
Be teports come not only of strong Chinese 
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troubles in Tientsin itself, where the na~ 
tive city is full of disaffected Chinese, 
but the reports may refer to previous 
fighting. It is repeated that in the capture 
of Tientsin the Japanese were shocked 
at the barbarity of the Russians. The 
Russians are still compelled to use their 
army for the protection of their interests 
in Manchuria and Mongolia, and along 
the line of their railroads. Fighting has 
been going on about Blagovestchensk, on 
the Amur River, and on the neighboring 
Sungari River, to the apparent advan- 
tage of the Russians, who have captured. 
Sakhalin. There has been fighting also 
at Niuchwang, which seems now to be in 
possession of the Russians. Yet other 
reports make 5,000 Russians surrounded 
by 40,000 Chinese soldiers at Tsahilo- 
chao, on the railroad from Merkden to 
Port Arthur. We can hardly doubt that 
after the conclusion of the war Man- 
churia will be permanently held as a part 
of the Russian Empire. Meanwhile we 
hear of advance of Chinese armies from 
the. interior, and the murder of thousands 
of Christians. It is still believed that a 
number of missionaries were killed at 
Paoting. Fifty missionaries are reported 
killed in. the Shensi province. Five 
French priests and 12,000 converts are 
reported killed not far from Peking. 


& 


While the Ashanti cam- 
paign is by no means fin- 
ished and more troops will 
be necessary, yet it has been brought 
measurably near to its conclusion by the 
victory of Major Beddoes, just reported. 
He started July 24th from Bekwai, which 
is two or three days southeast of Ashanti, 
to locate the enemy’s war camp. It was 
found after three days’ march manned by 
3,000 or 4,000 warriors. The Ashantis 
were defeated after a stubborn resistance 
and with heavy loss to Major Beddoes’s 
forces. It would seem that the Ashantis 
had gathered in this camp after the relief 
of Kumassi on July 15th. The latter 
was a very brilliant victory. Colonel 
Willcocks, in charge of the relief force, 
had an extremely difficult march through 
almost impenetrable bush and was 
obliged to dislodge the enemy from four 
stockades within one mile of Kumassi. 
The war camp of the Ashanti army was 
entirely destroyed and Kumassi was 
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found in a terrible condition of desola- 
tion, with multitudes of dead bodies of 
the natives that had been killed by the 
garrison. The garrison were delighted 
beyond words at their relief, and native 
soldiers were found too weak to stand 
and a few more days would have seen the 
last of the defense. The garrison had 
most of them to be carried back to Bek- 
wai in hammocks. Colonel Willcocks re- 
ported that his native soldiers behaved 
with the greatest courage. 


ad 


acu The surrender by General 
South Africa 


Prinsloo of 5,000 Boers is 
not quite borne out by 
events, as’ 1,500 of them under General 
Olivier refused to surrender and escaped 
from Bethlehem toward Harrismith, but 
are being followed up by General Rundle. 
Besides the 3,500 men captured there are 
. as many well seasoned horses. Olivier’s 
little army-of refugees is now the only 
considerable Boer force left in the Orange 
Free State. Yet a train carrying the 
American Consul-General Stowe, from 
Capetown to Pretoria, flying the Ameri- 
can flag, was captured by Boer train- 
wreckers near Kronstad, but the occu- 
pants, except two British officers, were 
released at the request of Mr. Stowe. The 
troops marching to the relief of Baden- 
Powell at Rustenberg, west of Pretoria, 
are meeting with resistance from General 
Delarey, who is not supposed to have 
more than 1,500 soldiers. The chief 
force to the east of Pretoria under Gen- 
eral Botha is believed not to exceed 6,000 
men, but the advance against him is slow. 
There is some reason to believe that ne- 
gotiations are going on for the surrender 
of General Botha. 


The dispatch of four Aus- 
Mafeking in 4 : ees 
4 tralian contingents to join 
Australia ; : 
the Imperial forces in 

Africa necessarily developed wide and 
deep interest in their protracted strug- 
gle. The tidings of successive re- 
verses produced grave anxiety. The 
relief of Kimberley and Ladysmith 
came as a welcome dawn of a brighter 
day, and liberated attention to be con- 
centrated on Baden-Powell and his gal- 
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lant six. hundred. Hope was fed by 
Lord Roberts’s promise that the siege 
of Mafeking should be raised by May 
18th, but as the days crept on toward 
that date the strain of suspense grew 
painful, until the tension became almost 
unbearable. On Saturday morning, 
the 19th, the public was holding its 
breath. Flags were ready to hoist, ar- 
tillery salutes were arranged for, and 
knots of people gathered in front of 
newspaper offices watching the bulletin 
boards. Over all there was a_ hush, 
hope fighting with fear lest as on pre- 
vious occasions the good tidings should 
prove false. At length, about 11.30, the 
confirmation came, and it was like fire 
to powder. Telegraph operators deserted 
their clicking instruments to cheer, and 
the crowd heard and interpreted at once. 
Newspaper clerks shouted the news 
from office windows, and away it went 
like the wind. Cities blossomed into 
bunting as if by magic. Parades and 
processions seemed to organize them- 
selves, and patriotic songs rent the air. 
The Sabbath interposed no real check, 
for preachers with one accord kept the 
subject uppermost in sermons-and pray- 
ers. Monday morning’s papers supplied 
further details, and a veritable saturna- 
lia began that lasted through the week. 
Public holidays were gazetted, al fresco 
meetings held, and the carnival of pa- 
triotism grew to be a perfect revel. No 
local event ever developed a fraction 
of the exhilaration which was mani- 
fested in every conceivable way. Much 
of all this was mere effervescence, but it 
showed the force that has been gen- 
erated, and close observers believe that 
a mighty change has come over Aus- 
tralians through the war. They have 
acquired a wider horizon, and the new 
outlook has brought a stronger interest 
in external affairs. They have an 
added sense of power and responsibil- 
ity of a position gained in the eyes of the 
world, and of a capacity previously un- 
proved. The Imperial connection has 
become more of a reality, and thus there 
is both an enlargement of ideas and a 
stimulus to intelligence. In short, the 
Australian colonists seem to have grow! 
and matured more in the last few 
months than in as many previous yeats. 
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What Form of Government Should Cuba 


Libre Adopt? 


By Dr. Henry Banga. 


CCORDING to information gath- 
ered from the daily press, it is the 
intention of the administration 

early in the fall to have a constituante 
elected in Cuba, and soon after the or- 
ganization of the home government to 
withdraw all our soldiers from the island. 
From the tenor of the articles it can eas- 
ily be seen that some doubt still exists as 
to the outcome of the experiment. Refer- 
ence is often made in this connection by 
the press to the alleged decadence of the 
Latin races in general, and to their mani- 
fest incapacity for self-government, as 
demonstrated in the history of the many 
Latin-American republics lying south of 
us. The Cubans—it is pointed out—being 
of the same race, the same educational 
standard, the same religion, laboring un- 
der the same political traditions and be- 
ing equally inexperienced in the proper 
performance of their civic duties—does 
it not appear well-nigh certain that, if 
thrown entirely upon their own re- 
sources, they will very soon be drawn 
into a similar vortex of political disaster, 
like those other Southern republics? 
That corruption, violence, factional su- 
premacy would soon prevail instead of 
civic honesty, law and order? 

It seems to me that this gloomy view 
of Cuban unfitness for self-government, 
so prevalent among our political men, is 
based on the erroneous presumption that 
oursistheonly practicable model of repub- 
lican government, so that any country de- 
sirous of establishing republican rule, in 
order to become a genuine republic, must 
necessarily copy our constitution and po- 
litical usages. As a matter of fact, there 
is besides the American the Swiss plan 
to choose for any would-be republic. 
And queer enough, it so happens that the 
very provisions of the American consti- 
tution which seem to render its applica- 
tion to Cuba unsafe are so different in 
the Swiss plan as apparently to fit in the 
most satisfactory manner the perplexin 
political conditions of our West India 


protégé. To be quite plain: The Amer- 
ican constitution should not be _ intro- 
duced in Cuba because it favors party 
rule, culminating in the one-man rule of 
a partisan executive officer, the’ Presi- 
dent, and because in view of the political. 
temper of the Cubans the contention for 
this office and the control of the patron- 
age legally attached to it would cause 
elections to degenerate into riots and civil 
war, the same as in those other Latin- 
American republics. The Swiss consti- 
tution, on the other hand, recommends 
itself for a trial in Cuba because it sub- 
stitutes for the American one-man rule 
principle the principle of a representative 
executive board, thereby preventing not 
only strict party rule, but even strong 
well disciplined party organizations, and 
reconciling dissenting factions. 

Since then the President is about to put 
into execution the solemn pledge of Con- 
gress, and to enable the Cubans to at once 
decide upon their form of government, 
it is worth while to examine a little closer 
the claim just made for the Swiss system. 

How does the Swiss constitution se- 
cure a non-partisan government and con- 
ciliate dissenting factions? What are its 
provisions leading to this end? They are 
three in number, bearing respectively on 
(1) the organization of the executive; 
(2) the appointment of minor officers; 
(3) the mode of public elections. 

1. Organization of the Executive — 
The Swiss executive, called Federal 
Council (Bundesrath), consists of seven 
co-ordinate members elected by Congress 
(Bundesversammlung) for a term of 
three years, each one being the head of 
a department: State, Interior, Justice, 
War, Treasury, Commerce, Industries 
and Agriculture, Post and Railroads. 
From among the members of the Federal 
Council, Congress elects the presiding 
officer for one year, called President of 
the Federal Council, Bundespriasident, 
not President of Switzerland. The 
whole Federal Council assumes responsi- 
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bility for the official acts of each mem- 
ber. The majority decides in its de- 
liberations. The following advantages 
may be claimed for the Swiss principle of 
a plural executive elected by Congress: 

a. Unquestionably, a body of seven 
men at the head of the government looks 
more democratic and representative than 
only one. The Presidency, in the eyes 
of the Swiss people, savors too much of 
the monarch, the dictator. : 

b. It prevents party rule, because it 
prevents the forming of strong, well-dis- 
ciplined parties. There are seven seats 
in the Federal Council, the highest office 
of Switzerland, which is a large number 
of chances for ambitious men who covet 
such a place. There are enough seats, 
therefore, to appease the leaders of sev- 
eral parties. As a matter of fact, there 
are always leaders of opposing parties 
among the members of the Federal Coun- 
cil. Their daily contact and official in- 
tercourse soon convince them of the dif- 
ference between theories and practical 
possibilities, how easy it is to criticise 
and how much harder to do the job bet- 
ter. They then begin to appreciate the 
good qualities of their opponents. Hence 
concessions, compromises, a filing off of 
edges, in fact, a natural process of recon- 
ciliation, in order to arrive at a practical 
working conclusion. This same process 
gradually reaches the mass of voters and 
causes more or less effacement of party 
lines. The Federal Council being com- 
posed of members of different parties, 
its actions seem to carry more weight 
with the people, because they feel that 
their pet ideas, even if not carried out, 
have at least had a hearing, while with 
our President and Cabinet their actions 
in most cases suit only one party. The 
election of the Executive by Congress 
promises the greatest practical guarantee 
that the right men will be chosen. Usu- 
ally they will be selected from among the 
members of Congress. Their political 
work has so far been done in Congress. 
Every member knows them, has had a 
chance to watch them and judge for him- 
self as to their ability. They are tried 
men, already experienced in the routine 
of the work. They are really representa- 
tives of the people, since Congress elects 
them, and they even more - directly 
represent the people than our President, 
because with us, of the electors for whom 
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each citizen votes he hardly knows per- 
sonally the one residing in his own Con- 
gressional district, while the rest of the 
ticket is suggested by the party leaders, 
who are not elected by the people. 

2. Appointment of Minor Officers. 
All minor offices not especially designated 
as elective by the people are filled 
through secret ballot by the Federal 
Council or Congress, after public pro- 
mulgation of the vacancy and invitation 
to candidates to send in their credentials 
showing fitness for the place. The term 
of office runs usually three years. Asa 
rule incumbents are re-elected. Removal 
before end of term is only possible for 
cause. It is quite plain that this mode of 
appointing minor officers frustrates any 
attempt at strong party organization, 
since no higher official has the power to 
appoint any of his inferiors, not even his 
secretary, who are all elected by a board 
under free competition. The voter can 
expect no other reward for his vote ex- 
cept the satisfaction or pride of having 
cast it for the right man. Why should 
any sane man undertake to become a po- 
litical worker or hustler, subject himself 
to the physical inconvenience of being a 
member of a marching club with its ex- 
cessive drinking, smoking and sleepless 
nights passed in revelry, if there is no 
reward held out to him, either in the 
shape of money or of office? That’s the 
simple and cogent reason why the po- 
litical boss and his henchmen are not 
known in Switzerland. 

3. The Mode of Conducting Public 
Elections. The elections are direct, with- 
out nominating conventions and official 
candidates. At the start there may be a 
dozen candidates. If none gets the plu- 
rality another ballot is held a week later, 
when only the two highest remain eligi- 
ble. Evidently under such an election 
law party leaders will never get the vot- 
ers well in hand. Indeed, the so-called 
party machine is an institution entirely 
unknown in Switzerland. 

It is easy to prove the molding influ- 
ence of the above described provisions 
upon Swiss politics by comparing the 
hopeless conditions existing in Switzer- 
land at the time of the adoption of the 
new constitution in 1848 with those in 
evidence to-day. 

In 1848 universal suffrage, equal 
rights and representation did not exist in 























Switzerland. Most of the Cantons 
(States) were little oligarchies where the 
burghers in the city exercised an arbi- 
trary, often tyrannical, rule over the 
country. Yet the message of freedom 
and equal rights sent forth to the world 
by the American and French revolutions, 
altho temporarily suppressed by reac- 
tionary measures of the European gov- 
ernments, began to be understood by the 
common people. They demanded to be 
recognized politically as the equals of the 
burghers. While most State govern- 
ments were wise enough to conform to 
the spirit of the new times, the arrogance 
of others led to bloody riots. The coun- 
try people finally carried their point, but 
both parties in a sulking mood looked 
askance at each other, mistrusting what 
the next move of the opponent would be. 
Another dangerous element of disturb- 
ance arose in religious dissensions, cul- 
minating in war which began in October, 
1847, and was terminated by the crush- 
ing defeat of the Catholics. The latter 
had been carried by their passions so far 
as to secede and to establish a govern- 
ment of their own. Still another dis- 
quieting element in Swiss politics con- 
sisted in the three nationalities (German, 
French, Italian) inhabiting the country, 
speaking three different languages and 
each leaning more or less in their cus- 
toms and mode of living toward the great 
nations from which years before they 
had become separated. How were they 
going to live peaceably together? Finally 
the hearts of the Swiss patriots were full 
of fear for their country’s future, on ac- 
count of the big political storm which 
was preparing to burst over Europe. 
What would become of Switzerland? 
How could she maintain her independ- 
ence, being torn by internal strife and 
dissensions, without a strong central 
government? If we consider all these 
elements of discord, political, religious 
and racial, we may appreciate the deli- 
cate and difficult task which was devolved 
upon the men who undertook to devise a 
constitution. As they used as their 
model the American plan one cannot help 
admiring the wisdom and thorough 
knowledge of human nature displayed 
in making those fundamental changes 
which they thought the peculiar condi- 
tions of their country required, and 
which in the course of the past fifty years 
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have borne out all reasonable expecta- 
tion. 

Formerly a conglomeration of loosely 
connected States, Switzerland has grad- 
ually become shaped into a nation with a 
strong central government, enjoying the 
respect and confidence of its neighbors. 
People of three different races and of 
different creeds have learned to live in 
perfect harmony under the same roof. 
The government has always been strictly 
non-partisan. Up to this day Switzer- 
land has never seen any party organiza- 
tion as the thing is understood here or in 
England, with standing committees, etc. 
Of partyism, nothing remains save the 
issues as they appear uppermost in the 
public mind, in the press, in political 
meetings. People care only for the mer- 
its of the issues. A party organization 
looking around for an issue as its raison 
d’étre would be incomprehensible. Swit- 
zerland has never had any political scan- 
dal. The word “spoils ” does not exist 
in its political vocabulary. The officials 
are, as a rule, faithful, honest and com- 
petent. Many are re-elected term after 
term. The Federal Council, within fifty 
years, has had only thirty-four different 
members. Dr. Schenk belonged to it 
twenty-eight years. Is this not paternal- 
ism, life tenure of office? Call it what 
you please, it is nevertheless the cause 
of the thoroughly business-like way in 
which Swiss public affairs are managed. 
Nor has the long continuance in office of 
the same officials hindered or delayed 
progress. In all departments of com- 
merce, industries, arts and_ sciences 
Switzerland ranks among the really pro- 
gressive nations of our age. 

I believe that human nature is the 
same the world over, and that the bright 
cleanliness of political life and that keen 
sense of civic honesty and propriety to- 
day so conspicuous in Switzerland are 
not due to an inherent sense of upright- 
ness in the Swiss mind not found else- 
where, but to long usage and training 
under the influence of the amended 
American constitution; or, to put it 
bluntly, to the fact that the inducements 
and the chances for officials to go wrong 
have been wanting ever since the con- 
stitution was in force. 

Now let us turn to Cuba. She needs, 
above all, peace! Means must be found 
to bring her people together, to induce 
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them to talk over their public affaiis in 
a quiet, business like way, to awaken 
their interest in things about them and to 
forget their feuds. The danger lies, no 
doubt, in internal rivalries and prejudices, 
and in the feeling’ each party has that 
under no circumstances will it suffer the 
dictation of its opponents or allow it to 
handle the public funds. It would seem 
to be sheer folly, while such a political 
temper prevails, to urge the Cubans to 
elect a President, etc., after the American 
fashion, since this would mean to invite 
civil war. Who of us, supposing a pres- 
idential election were held now, would 
confidently hope that the defeated presi- 
dential candidate would graciously abide 
by the popular verdict and raise no fur- 
ther trouble, or that the elected President 
would not make out of the office what 
could be made, and comport himself more 
as a faction leader than as the represent- 
ative of all the people? But how, if we 
hold out to them the Swiss plan, the 
prospect that instead of having only one 
high officer, a President, there may be 
five or seven co-ordinate seats in the 
executive to provide for the leaders of 
different parties? Instead of one pro- 
vincial governor, say five co-ordinate 
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members of a provincial cour?"'? And 
so on all through down to thé ‘hayors of 
the cities, instead of the onéman rule 
(which seems so hard to erai‘tate from 
their notion of true democracy’), a board 
or council where all parties would be rép- 
resented? How, if .we further show 
them that instead of rushing at the of- 
fices, the spoils, like vultures at their 
prey, it would be best to give no single 
official any patronage at all, but to have a 
free competition of applicants to be elect- 
ed by a secret vote of some board? How, 
if we -finally assure them that nothing 
should interfere with each voter’s liberty 
of casting his vote just-as he pleases, elec- 
tions being direct, with no nominating 
conventions controlled by unscrupulous 
bosses? I say, if such things were sug- 
gested to the Cubans as a possible means 
to appease their feuds and factional ri- 
valries, does it not seem probable that 
the scheme would prove a success? I 
think so, and I am sure the people would 
soon come to their senses. Knowing 
that they cannot help living side by side 
on the island, they would gradually be- 
come accustomed to the new conditions, 
take a new interest in life and’set about 
to reconstruct their country. 
Cuicaco, Itt. 


Commercialism in Politics. 
By Bird S. Coler, 


ComPTROLLER OF THE CiTy oF New York. 


HEN, in the course of a public in- 
vestigation some months ago, a 
prominent political leader said: 

“T am working for my own pocket all the 
time,” he told in a terse phrase of unvar- 
nished truth the exact condition of modern 
politics in the great cities of the United 
States. By hundreds and thousands of 
men, who are to-day classed as good and 
honest citizens, politics for revenue is re- 
garded as a business, just as legitimate 
and honorable as the buying and selling 
of dry goods or groceries. Such men do 
not believe there is any personal dishon- 
esty or impropriety in making money in- 
directly out of politics and unfortunately 
that view of the matter is largely sus- 
tained by public opinion. 

Commercialism has invaded politics, 


statesmanship has been subordinated to 
personal interests and in far too many 
cases the halls of legislation and the tem- 
ples of justice have become marts of 
trade, where judgment may be bought and 
law is on sale to the highest bidder. Of 
necessity such a charge must be general, 
but no practical politician who still has 
regard for the truth will deny it. Few 
men enter modern politics for fame or 
honor. They are working for their own 
pockets all the time. ; 

When a powerful political organiza- 
tion, known as a “ machine,” gets control 
of the government of a city or State, and 
holds on year after year, overcoming all 
opposition, there can be but two reasons 
for such a condition. One is that the 
“machine” provides government so faif 
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und economical that the citizens object to 
a chany .and the other is that the gov- 
ernme:. 3 corrupt and that a majority of 
the vo‘ ss either directly or indirectly 
share +e profits of that corruption. 
When t'ie favors of government are for 
sale few men are too honest to buy them. 
If Merghant Brown can use a sidewalk 
for a storehouse, saving thereby much 
time and rent, he will pay a little black- 
mail for the privilege and silence his con- 
science with the argument that Merchant 
Jones would do the same thing and 
thereby be able to undersell honest com- 
petitors. 

Such is the spirit of commercialism in 
politics, the false logic of dishonest busi- 
ness, the struggle for material advantage 
that follows the line of least resistance. 
When the visible errors of corrupt polit- 
ical government have grown unbearable 
to those who refuse to buy again that for 
which they have been taxed, and public 
spirited citizens demand change and re- 
form, the indifference of the masses is to 
them a surprise and disappointment. 
They rail against the torpid condition of 
the public mind and paint in lurid colors 
the evils apparent to all, but their reform 
movement fails because they are ignorant 
of the methods of trade in politics. 

A jury in a Southern State once ac- 
quitted a negro of a charge of stealing 
hogsafter his guilt had been clearly estab- 
lished. The lawyer for the defendant 
asked his client if he knew how it hap- 
pened. 

“Why, boss, every man on dat jury 
had a piece o’ de pork!” the negro re- 
plied. 

When reform tries conclusions with 
practical politics before the voters it too 
often happens that a majority of the jury 
have received a share of the spoils. 

It is an accepted and universally prac- 
ticed theory among practical politicians 
that, conditions being equal, all offices and 
favors of government should go to mem- 
bers or friends of the party in power. 
The public business need not suffer from 
a fair and honest application of this sys- 
tem, but when commercialism has in- 
vaded politics it is an easy matter to 
make conditions sufficiently equal to jus- 
tify favors to particular persons. In the 
matter of contracts, for illustration, it is 
never a difficult problem to have the spec- 
ifications so drawn that the work or the 
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trade can be placed where it will do the 
most good for the pocket of the party or 
the man in power. 

Place a thoroughly organized party or 
faction in absolute control of every de- 
partment of a great city like New York 
and that power can be used to enrich fa- 
vored corporations and individuals and to 
crush any and every legitimate business 
that refuses to engage in questionable 
transactions with the representatives of 
the man whose word is the law. The 
spirit of commercialism is so intrenched 
in politics that however much we may 
quibble, explain and deny, the fact re- 
mains that when individual or corporate 
interests seek the favor or protection of 
government they do not go to the men 
whose votes make laws or to those whose 
decisions interpret legislation, they go to 
the man or men whose orders make and 
unmake office holders. 

Financial and business interests are al- 
ways in favor of peace, not alone the 
peace of nations, but that condition of 
quiet and security from sudden change 
and interruption which creates a safe 
basis on which to plan for the future. In 
the days when there are no wars of na- 
tion against nation, the peace of business 
is stability of government or advance 
knowledge of laws that are to be made or 
acts that may be changed. That is a 
peace of price, a quiet and security to be 
bought in the markets of commercial pol- 
itics. 

Always timid where great interests are 
at stake, capital will buy this peace rather 
than fight in the open for honest politics 
that would create government from 
which favors could not be bought. This 
condition is not due so much to natural 
dishonesty in business as to that kind of 
timidity that fears less honest competi- 
tion. When it is known that the favors 
of government are for sale there is never 
a dearth of buyers. 

The chief beneficiaries of commercial- 
ism in politics owe their immunity from 
exposure and punishment to the avarice 
and selfishness of human nature. So 
long as they can convey a fair return for 
the money they receive the public will be 
kept busy trying to get the better of each 
other in the transaction. Every man who 
seeks to obtain a favor from a city or 
State government by means of political 
influence expects to pay for it, and never 
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deems the trade a dishonest one unless he 
discovers that he has made a bad bargain. 
Therefore commercialism in _ politics 
thrives and the promoters of such trade 
grow rich quickly. There are men in 
New York and others in almost every 
large city in the country receiving large 
incomes from the business of selling po- 
litical favors who would resent as gross 
libel a suggestion that they were dishon- 
est. They have simply engaged in the 
business of politics and are making out 
of it what they can. With the trade of 
such men it is not an easy matter to say 
where business ends and blackmail be- 
gins. 

With an unscrupulous and corrupt po- 
litical party or organization in absolute 
control of every department of govern- 
ment in a great city like New York every 
inhabitant, from the millionaire banker 
or manufacturer to the penniless boot- 
black or newsboy on the street, can be 
forced to recognize the power of com- 
mercialism in politics. The secret chan- 
nels through which favors and punish- 
ments may be conveyed are beyond the 
reach of investigation or exposure. Ifa 
citizen has property to tax the frown or 
the smile of somebody in authority may 
be made visible to him. If he seeks to 
build, permits may be refused or his ap- 
plications ignored until he comes to terms. 
In the mercantile business he may be an- 
noyed and oppressed in a variety of ways. 
If a tenant, his landlord may earn po- 
litical favor by compelling him to move. 
In the professions the ruling power can 
make or mar the career of a young man. 

Few corporate interests care to antag- 
onize any political power that is in con- 
trol of city or State government. On the 
contrary, such interests are constantly 
seeking favors and exemptions over com- 
petitors and individuals. They are al- 
ways ready to buy such advantages when 
they find a political party that will sell. 

This condition in the business world 
has brought commercialism in politics to 
a high state of development. The ordi- 
nary lobbyist of other days lingers useless 
and unemployed on the stage of public 
affairs. To-day the business between 
corporations and corrupt politicians is 
transacted directly by the men who have 
legislation to sell and those who have the 
money, or stock, with which to buy. If 
the ownership of every share of stock of 
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the corporations of any great State of the 
Union could be exposed there would fol- 
low a political revolution in that State. 

When corporations owning franchises 
or operating under the favor of special 
legislation can issue a vast amount of 
stock to be placed where it will be paid 
for in laws or permits, honest govern- 
ment has small chance of existence. Pre- 
cisely this condition exists in every State 
in the Union and it will not improve until 
we have legal inspection and regulation 
of corporations. Under the present sys- 
tem our State governments create trusts 
and monopolies that make a business of 
buying any additional favor or special 
legislation that they may need to crush 
competition or prevent exposure. 

If we had proper and honest State in- 
spection of corporations, many politi- 
cians would be compelled to retire to pri- 
vate life. Corporations that trade stock 
for political favors would not care to pub- 
lish a list of the actual holders of their 
stock. The conscience of a politician can 
thrive on subterfuge and false reasoning 
and he can speculate in the stock of a 
friendly corporation while boasting that 
he is a faithful public servant. 

No man can grow rich on the salary of 
any public office in this country, and 
whenever a_ public officer accepts 
chances to earn money by reason of the 
place he holds or the power he wields, he 
has entered the commercialism of politics 
and the end of that business is dishonesty 
and moral bankruptcy. This business of 
trading political favors and government 
aid for individual wealth is bad for State 
or city, bad for individual citizenship, and 
unless it is checked it is going to lead 
speedily to disastrous results for all con- 
cerned. The avarice of human nature is 
not easily controlled, but a government 
that cannot regulate the corporations it 
creates is feeble and should not endure. 

This political commercialism is s0 
widespread that heroic action is neces- 
sary if we would save our system of gov- 
ernment from a condition under which 
there will be one law for the corporation 
and another for the individual. The 
remedy is publicity and State inspection 
of the books, accounts and business of 
every chartered company. An aroused 
public opinion will administer that rem- 
edy until the body politic is purged. 


New York City. 





Notes from England. 


By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


MERICAN readers might be ex- 
pected to feel a mild reflected sort 
of pride in the fact that the man 

who has been most talked about in Eng- 
lish political circles for the last few 
weeks is of American birth and parent- 
age. Mr. Burdett Coutts is the son, I be- 
lieve, of a New England father and a 
Philadelphia mother. As every one 
knows, his name is Bartlett, and he only 
adopted his present names when he mar- 
ried the Baroness Burdett Coutts, daugh- 
ter of the once famous Radical leader, 
Sir Francis Burdett, who married a Miss 
Coutts, a member of the great banking 
family. Sir Francis Burdett was a lead- 
ing reformer, a Radical reformer, as 
such a man would now be called, and sat 
in the House of Commons as a colleague 
of the celebrated Lord Cochrane, the dar- 
ing naval hero, in the representation of 
Westminster. Sir Francis Burdett after- 
ward gave up his Radical opinions and 
became a Conservative. A speech of his 
in his new character suggested to Lord 
John Russell, the great Liberal leader of 
those days, an opportunity for a happy 
retort which soon passed into political 
history. Sir Francis in his speech uttered 
some words of scorn about what he de- 
scribed as “ the cant of patriotism.” Lord 
John Russell in the course of his reply 
declared that there was something which 
seemed to him more contemptible than 
even the cant of patriotism, and that was 
the “recant” of patriotism. Mr. Burdett 
Coutts, who, as I have said, married the 
daughter of Sir Francis and thereby be- 
came a man of immense wealth, has for 
many years sat in the House of Com- 
mons, but up to the present time without 
making any particular mark there. He 
is a fine looking man of athletic build 
and is popular among his fellow-mem- 
bers, but until quite lately his parliament- 
ary career has been wholly undistin- 
guished. Now he has made himself the 
talk of the town and of the country, and 
indeed of the world, by his merciless ex- 
posure of the terrible blunders and short- 
comings, the shameful mistakes and neg- 


ligence of the War Office in the prepara- 
tions for the care of the sick and wound- 
ed in the South African campaign. Mr. 
Burdett Coutts has always been until this 
recent event in his history a patient, obe- 
dient follower of the Conservative lead- 
ers whithersoever they chose to lead. 
Now he has suddenly come out as their 
most formidable accuser because of the 
gross mismanagement which he himself 
witnessed as a close observer of the cam- 
paign in South Africa, and he positively 
startled the House of Commons by the 
seriousness of the charges which he 
made and the terrible disclosures which 
he was enabled to offer in support of 
them. No one could possibly doubt the 
sincerity and the public spirit which ani- 
mated him, for he has nothing to gain by 
attacking his own leaders, and as he is a 
convinced Conservative in political opin- 
ions he has nothing to get from the favor 
of the Opposition. I think I may say 
that the common opinion of all impar- 
tial observers leads to the conclusion that 
the accusations which he has made can 
be supported for the most part by un- 
questionable evidence. Of course I do 
not mean to say that there may not be 
explanation or excuse for the conduct of 
the War Department in some instances, 
but the general opinion undoubtedly is 
that Mr. Burdett Coutts has made out an 
overwhelming case for close and imme- 
diate inquiry, and the Government, after 
trying in vain to get out of the difficulty 
by mere bluster, have had to bow so far 
to the storm that he has raised as to con- 
sent that a commission shall be appointed 
to go out to South Africa and make a 
full and searching inquiry there. Mr. 
Burdett Coutts is therefore the man of 
the hour, and I think it will be found be- 
fore long that by his courage, his deter- 
mination and his keen powers of observa- 
tion he has rendered a public service 
which the country will not be likely soon 
to forget. Mr. Burdett Coutts’s brother, 
Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, is, after a 
certain fashion, one of the most conspic- 
uous men in the House of Commons, but 
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he is conspicuous after a fashion which 
Mr. Burdett Coutts would not be likely 
to envy. Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett is 
one of the droll figures of the House, 
one of the eccentricities and com- 
icalities of the House, a man _ not 
without talents of a certain order, 
but who from sheer lack of judg- 
ment and overmastering self-sufficiency 
has drawn upon himself an amount of 
ridicule such as no other living member 
of the House has ever called into exist- 
ence. Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett is a 
kindly man, bright and genial in social as 
well as in political intercourse, and he is 
a man whom you cannot help liking when 
you are in his company, and about whom 
you cannot help wondering why he 
should continue to make himself the butt 
of the House. I always think he was 
made for much better things, but I am 
afraid that about his parliamentary posi- 
tion there can be no manner of doubt. 
Mr. Burdett Coutts, on the contrary, 
kept himself habitually in the back- 
ground of parliamentary life, and no one, 
so far as I know, had ever supposed that 
he was likely to come before the world 
as the originator of a movement which is 
destined to make a deep mark on the his- 
tory of our time. 

Not since the worst crisis in the Indian 
Mutiny has England been kept in such a 
state of terrible anxiety as that which is 
even still hanging over the country while 
we are all waiting for the final and defi- 
nite news of what has happened at Pekin. 
Days and days have passed away since 
the last dispatch from Sir Robert Hart 
bade England and Europe prepare for 
the worst, and we do not as yet know 
positively that the very worst has come 
to pass. One is reminded of a famous 
passage in Schiller’s history of the upris- 
ing of the Netherlands which tells that 
on the entry of Alva’s Spanish troops the 
population everywhere felt as one may 
feel who is told that he has swallowed a 
poison and waits with agonizing uncer- 
tainty for the first symptoms which are 
to foretell the deadly results. The kind 
of feeling thus metaphorically illustrated 
by the great historian and poet is like 
that which has been hanging over Eng- 
land since she was bidden to prepare for 
the worst. All that is to be known of the 
dreaded calamity and of its immediate 
results will be known, of course, by your 
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readers long before this reaches you, and 
I only speak of it now merely to record 
in passing my impression of the darkest 
mood of national anxiety which has 
passed over this country since I have 
been an observer of her daily history. I 
have heard some comments made, not 
unreasonably I think, about the untimely 
coincidence between the arrival of the 
terrible forewarning message and the 
date of some state festivities which have 
lately been given in London. There was 
a great garden party given at Bucking- 
ham Palace by the Queen a few days ago 
which was the social event of the week, 
and it came just after the country had 
been bidden to prepare for the worst in 
Pekin. I have heard it said by many 
that it would have been better to put off 
this festivity until at least the worst of 
this great crisis in China had passed 
away. Now, Queen Victoria, as every- 
body knows, is a woman of the most hu- 
mane disposition and the most kindly 
heart, a woman also who is believed to 
take little pleasure in state ceremonials 
and to go through them when she has to 
go through them only, as a matter of 
mere public duty for the gratification of 
some of her subjects and not for any 
gratification of her own. But of course 
the party at Buckingham Palace was ar- 
ranged and announced long before any 
evil news had come from China, and it 
may probably be taken for granted that 
as the worst news had not actually been 
confirmed the Queen thought it might 
only create a positive panic if the cere- 
monial were to be postponed in the inter- 
val between foreboding and certainty. 
If the news from China should turn 
out to be as bad as we all expect it will 
probably have among other far more im- 
portanteffects the effect of postponing for 
a while the general election. During a for- 
mer crisis in China Disraeli, who was 
then leading the opposition in the House 
of Commons, defied Lord Palmerston to 
attempt a general election at such a crisis. 
“T should like,” he exclaimed, “to see 
the election program of the Government 
—no reform, new taxes, Canton blazing, 
Peking floating in blood.” More than 
forty years have passed since these words 
were spoken, and of course the condi- 
tion of things then and now is very dif- 
ferent in many respects, but still for 
those who have to manage the election- 
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eering policy of the Government the 
words might have a certain relevancy. 
While the great European Powers are 
engaged in a struggle to the death with 
the revolutionary forces in China is not 
perhaps the most opportune and auspi- 
cious time for the Government of Lord 
Salisbury to appeal to the country with 
a request that the Tory party may be fa- 
vored with a new lease of power for the 
management of affairs at home and 
abroad. If the Tory Government ‘could 
have arranged things so that the general 
election might take place immediately af- 
ter the fall of Pretoria, there can be little 
doubt that they would have come back 
to power at the head of a strong major- 
ity. Now, however, their prospects show 
in a very different light, and it seems 
likely enough that the Tories have missed 
their golden opportunity. We still hear 
it confidently declared that the elections 
will take place in October, and of course 
if China should have been restored to 
complete order by the allied Powers be- 
tween this time and that the Government 
will probably feel inspirited to invite the 
decision of the constituencies. I ques- 
tion, however, whether the most san- 
guine partisan of Lord Salisbury’s Gov- 
ernment can really hope for the trium- 
phant restoration of order in China, the 
complete suppression of the revolution- 
ary movement and the infliction of the 
signal punishment on China which the 
German Emperor demands can all be 
accomplished in so short an interval. 
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Lord Salisbury himself is said to be thor- 
oughly tired of his double work as Prime 
Minister and Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and would be only too glad, it is 
said, to spend the remainder of his life in 
quiet retirement at his beautiful country 
place, Hatfield. There is not much of 
the genuine Tory about Lord Salisbury, 
and there is still less of the genuine 
Jingo. He has little sympathy with a 
policy of annexation and little belief in 
the possibility of converting the heathen 
Chinee to Christianity and civilization by 
means of gunboats and modern artillery. 
If, however, there are many serious 
difficulties in the way of the Conservative 
leaders, it must be said that there are 
difficulties enough in the way also of the 
Liberal leaders. I use the word Liberal 
leaders with a distinct purpose, because 
altho there may be Liberal leaders there 
is not as yet a Liberal leader—and there 
is most certainly not the Liberal leader. 
Some of the best men in the party are en- 
tirely out of the running because they 
will not consent to cope with the Con- 
servatives for the favor of Jingoism, and 
I do not myself believe that a coalition 
Government compounded of the more 
moderate Conservatives and the Impe- 
rialist Liberals would have the slightest. 
chance of existence even for a single ses- 
sion. The genuine Liberals have nothing 
left them to do but to wait until the reac- 
tion comes and the better day for a true 
Liberal policy comes with it. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


In Peking. 


By Samantha Whipple Shoup. 


T HE stars are bright o’er that far Eastern 
city, 
: The smiling heavens are blue; 
The day faints not for horror and for pity, 
The nights are sweet with dew. 


Day after day, while screaming shells are fly- 
ing, 
And throb barbaric drums, 


Our own folk wait, amid the dead and dying, 
For help that never comes. 


Millions of yellow, pitiless, alien faces, 
Circle them round with hate; 


While desperate valor guards the broken places, 


Outside the torturers wait. 


To-night, to-morrow, sinks the last defender, 


Crash down the crumbling walls; 


O, death, most merciful, swift service render, 


Ere the black horror falls. 


Haste with your legions, all ye mighty nations, 
Lead on your armies brave, 

Lest ye shall find, ’mid nameless desolations, 
Only the dead to save! 


Dusuque, Iowa. 





The Foreigners in China. 
By Sheridan P. Read, 


Latety Unitep STATES ConsuL AT TIENTSIN, CHINA, 


HERE are four classes of foreign- 
ers in China—the missionary, the 
merchant (which term includes the 

man of business in whatever line) the 
promoter, and the official. Two of these 
classes, the missionary and the promoter, 
are believed by many to be directly, tho 


unintentionally, responsible for the trou-_ 


bles that are sweeping from the north 
to the south of China. The missionary 
has antagonized the masses, while the 
promoter has aroused the fears of the of- 
ficial classes. 

The missionary goes to China from the 
purest of motives. It is in obedience to 


our Savior’s command to go forth into 
all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature that he seeks these remote 
shores ready to practice and preach 
Christ’s doctrines of love and brother- 
hood. The merchant who goes to China 


must restrict his operations to the 
treaty ports, but the missionary has priv- 
ileges granted by treaty that accord to 
him the right to wander over the whole 
of China, pick and choose the spots 
which seem to him the most favorable, 
not only for the spreading of the Gospel, 
but also for the special work which he 
has set before himself in the study of 
China, her language and her peoples. 
Literature has profited by this browsing 
over pastures new, and the world has a 
library of missionary tomes of which it 
may well be proud, and that is of ex- 
treme value in crises like the present. 

It is but natural that the missionary 
should like to get away from the gay and 
busy treaty ports where are congregated 
the foreign merchants of all nationali- 
ties, who while practicing virtue in its 
outward form, do not make any pretext 
at hiding from the view of the Chinese 
the vices they possess. The missionary 
thinks, in working among the Chinese 
who have become familiar with the for- 
eigner and have discovered that he pos- 
sesses most of the vices common to man- 
kind, that he has a double task to contend 
with. He prefers, therefore, to be alone 
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with the Chinese in his own unsullied 
purity. I even heard one missionary. 
say, at Tai-yuen-fu, the capital of 
Shansi, that it was a pity to build rail- 
roads through China, as the building of 
them would have to be superintended by 
foreign engineers, many of whom, he 
feared, would be rough in manner, un- 
parliamentary in speech, and careless in 
habit. 

It is to be hoped that our missionary 
organizations will have discovered that 
they have made a mistake in going too 
far afield in China, and in outrunning 
the merchant class, which class, even if 
possessed of vices, has gained to the 
standard of civilization which it bears 
aloft a loyal class of Chinese adherents. 

The merchant is in China not for his 
health, or for the object of showing off 
our methods of civilization as being su- 
perior to those of China, but for pur- 
poses of trade pure and simple. He 
comes, so to speak, with his microscope, 
which he applies to Chinese markets, 
finding there wools, silks, lacquer ware, 
fans, firecrackers, curios of all kinds, and 
raw materials of many kinds. He takes 
these from the Chinese without discours- 
ing upon the beauties of international 
commerce, or the fact that this commerce 
is bringing the East and West closer to- 
gether, for the sole advantage of the 
East, of course. He ends the transac- 
tion simply by paying over the coin, and 
in turn submits to the Chinese samples 
of our cottons, our implements, etc., and 
if the Chinese buy of these things they 
do so of their own free will. The result 
is that the advantage is mutual, and as 
time goes on this native merchant class 
becomes not only the friendly supporter, 
but the advocate of the foreigner and his 
methods. 

It should be the policy of the mission- 
ary to follow close upon the trail of this 
class of forerunner of civilization, which 
has never advanced beyond China’s need 
for it. In other words, the missionary 
should not be the forerunner, but the fol- 
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lower. Let the merchant first prepare 
the Chinese mind for the reception of in- 
novations of a material kind, the good of 
some of which he has already actually 
experienced, and the innovation of re- 
ligion will not appear in his sight so im- 
possible and undesirable a thing. Be- 
sides, in the larger trade centers of China 
which have become treaty ports, the 
Chinese, like the people of our own mod- 
ern cities, are not bound down so tight- 
ly by customs, family traditions, and re- 
ligious usages as are the inhabitants of 
the quiet inland hamlets. 

In other words, there is more “ loose 
material ” to work upon that has already 
lost its regard, more or less, for the 
sanctity of ancestral worship and the ef- 
ficacy of other superstitious rites. The 
acceptance of our religious views by such 
men would not in any way tend to inter- 
tupt their present relations with their 
country kinsmen. 

At the treaty ports of Chefoo, Niu- 
chwang, Tientsin, and their environs 
there is an hundredfold more work to be 
done than is being done by our mission- 
aries scattered throughout a score of 
places in North China. 

Let our missionaries make a fresh 
start and confine their operations to the 
treaty ports, where their work can not 
only be observed but criticised if need be. 
They need have no fear of the latter, in 
spite of the statements of the casual and 
unthinking globe trotter that the mis- 
sionary leads an idle life. A fresh start, 
I fear, will be forced upon them as the 
result of the fanatic fury that has seized 
upon the Chinese masses. 

We are confronted with a problem at 
this crisis which we should face squarely. 
It will be ten years, possibly twenty, be- 
fore the Chinese in the north will view 
the presence of the missionary in their 
midst with the acquiescence and indif- 
ference of six months ago. Either, in 
the meantime, our missionary organia- 
tions must abandon their stations that 
are situated in Chili, Shansi, and Shan- 
tung, outside the treaty ports, or they 
must return to their work there under 
military escort and retain our soldiers 
garrisoned at their very door. Other- 
Wise no missionary life will be safe out- 
side the treaty ports. Inland garrisons 
would look like forcible occupation of 


‘tions at these important places. 
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China, and it is unlikely that our Govern- 
ment would countenance any such move. 
Even with the missionary work restricted 
for the present to the treaty ports and 
their environs, the field presented is a 
large one and actually covers more ter- 
ritory than that now occupied, and would 
require the sending of more mission- 
aries than we have yet in China. 

An idea of the magnitude of this 
treaty port field is gained by giving it a 
little study. There are in all twenty- 
eight treaty ports in China. In North 
China there are: 

Tientsin.—Population, 1,000,000. Be- 
sides the actual city of Tientsin the field 
here would cover all the villages between 
Tientsin and Taku, many of which have 
never yet been visited by our regularly 
organized missions. This field would 
cover a population of 200,000. The 
American missionary organizations at 
Tientsin are, the American Board (Con- 
gregational), the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, and the Christian Missionary 
Alliance. 

Ching-Wan-Tao.—This is the new 
treaty port near Pei-tai-ho, the seaside 
resort where all our missionary organ- 
izations have cottages, and Shan-hai- 
Kuan, the terminus of the Great Wall 
on the gulf of Pechili. The population 
of this district, including neighboring 
villages, is 150,000. 

Niu-chwang.—This treaty port with 
its seaport Ying-kau has a population 
of 75,000. We have no missionary sta- 
[Only 
American missionary societies are spec- 
ified by the writer. Three British so- 
cieties occupy Niu-chwang.—EDbiTor. ] 
The Russian zone of influence at the 
foot of the Liao-tung Peninsula, which 
embraces Port Arthur and Ta-lien-wan, 
would add another 100,000. 

Chefoo.—At this treaty port, which has 
a population of 75,000, our established 
missionary organizations are the Presby- 
terian Mission and the Southern Baptist 
Mission, which latter mission is not ac- 
tually established in Chefoo, but at places 
near by. In this Shantung district, of 
which Chefoo is the only treaty port, our 
missionaries would be allowed to or- 
ganize in England’s zone of influence at 
and about Wei-hai-wei, and in Germany’s 
zone of influence at Tsin-tao, and around 
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the Bay of Kiao-chau. These territories 
give an additional population of 500,- 
000. 
In Central China there are: 
Shanghai.—This treaty port has a na- 
tive population of 400,000, and as the 
Kiang-su plain, known as the “ garden 
of China,” on which Shanghai is situated, 
has a population of 800 to the square 
mile, our missionaries would not be com- 
pelled to cover much of an area to reach 
1,000,000. Our missionary organiza- 
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Hang-chau.—The capital of the prov- 
ince of Chekeang is 150 miles southwest 
of Shanghai on the Chien-tang River, 
at the apex of a. bay too shallow for the 
navigation of steamers. Population is 
500,000. Our missions here are North 
Presbyterian and South Presbyterian. 
Hang-chau was made a treaty port in 
1896. 
Chin-kiang.—One of the old treaty 
ports is on the Yangtze, about 150 miles 
from its mouth, at the point where the 
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MAP OF CHINA, 


tions in Shanghai are Southern Baptist 
Mission, American Bible Society, Epis- 
copal Church Mission, Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission, and the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. 

Suchau.—The capital of the province 
Kiang-su lies 80 miles west of Shanghai, 
was declared a treaty port in 1896, and 
has a population of 500,000. Our mis- 
sions here are South Baptist Mission, 
North Presbyterian Mission, South Pres- 
byterian Mission, and South Methodist 
Episcopal Mission. 


TREATY PORTS UNDERLINED, 


Grand Canal, which stretches to the 
north as far as Tientsin, enters the river. 
Population, 150,000. Our mission sta- 
tions are Baptist Mission, Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, and South Presby- 
terian. 

Wuhu.—A treaty port opened in 1877, 
situated on the Yangtze in the province 
of Anhwei. Population, 80,000. Our 
missions here are the Methodist Epis- 
copal, and the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. 

Kiukiang.—Treaty 


port.  Popula- 
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tion, 60,000. Our mission station here 
is the Methodist Episcopal. 

Hankau.—Opened as treaty port in 
1861; is 600 miles from Shanghai. Pop- 

ulation, 1,000,000. In the immediate 
vicinity of Hankau are Wuchang, the 
capital of the province of Hupeh, and 
Hang Yang. The populations of these 
places are 500,000. Our mission sta- 
tions at Hankau are American Bible So- 
ciety, American Church Mission, Baptist 
Mission, and the Christian and Mission- 
ary Alliance. 

Shasi.—Treaty port opened in 1896. 
Population, 100,000. No mission sta- 
tions. 

Ichang.—Treaty port opened in 1877. 
Situated on the Yangtze, 400 miles above 
Hankau. Population, 50,000. No mis- 
sion stations. 

Chung-King.—Made treaty port in 
1891. Is at the head of Yangtze rapids, 
1400 miles from mouth. Population, 
150,000. Our mission stations here are 
Baptist -Missionary Union, American 
Bible Society, and Methodist Episcopal 
Mission. 

Ning-po.—Treaty port in 1842. Popu- 
lation, 300,000. Our mission stations 
are Baptist Mission, North Presbyterian 
Mission, and South Presbyterian Mis- 
sion. 

Wenchau.—Treaty port in 1877. Pop- 
ulation, 100,000. No mission stations. 

Fuhchau.—Treaty port in 1843. Pop- 
wlation, 1,000,000. Our mission sta- 
tions are American Board and Methodist 
Episcopal missions. 

Amoy.—Treaty port in 1843. Popu- 
lation, 400,000. The American mission- 
ary station here is the Reformed Church 
in America. 

Swatau.—Treaty port in 1858. Popu- 
ktion, 40,000. Our mission station here 
is the Baptist. 

Canton.—Treaty port in 1843. Popu- 
lation, 2,000,000. Mission stations here 
ate Southern Baptist, American Bible 
Society, and Presbyterian Board. In 
‘onnection with Canton one should men- 
ton the British possession of Hong 
Kong and Kow-loon. Population, 400,- 
0. The American Board has a small 
‘ation at Hong Kong. Macao, the 
Portuguese settlement, should also be 
mentioned here. Population, 100,000. 
No mission stations here. 

Samshui—Treaty port in 1897. Pop- 
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ulation, 50,000. No mission stations. 

Wuchau.—tTreaty port lately opened. 
Population, 50,000. Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance only mission. 

Pakhoi.—Treaty port in 1876. Popu- 
lation, 30,000. No mission stations. 

Hoi-hau.—Treaty port in 1876. Pop- 
ulation, together with Kiung-chow, of 
which it is the seaport, 50,000. The 
American Presbyterian Mission is the 
only one here. 

Lung-chau.—Treaty port in 1889. 
Population, 22,000. No mission sta- 
tions. 

Mengtse.—Treaty port in 1887. Popu- 
lation, 15,000. No mission stations. 

Hokau.—Treaty port in 1895. Popu- 
lation, 4,000. No mission stations. 

Szemao.—Treaty port in 1896. Popu- 
lation, 20,000. No mission stations. 

The total of the populations above 
given is 11,170,000 souls, or about one 
thirty-sixth part of the whole of China— 
a field certainly gigantic enough for any 
missionary enterprise. 

The third class is the promoter. He 
goes to China with a telescope, he views 
things from afar. He spots Chéng-tu- 
fu in Szechuen, and Signan-fu in Shensi, 
and is immediately fired with a desire to 
connect the two places by rail. He 
draws on the map a line from Hankau 
to Peking, and starts out to get an im- 
mediate concession for a road between 
these places. He draws circles around 
the great known coal fields, and stars the 
places where the precious metals should 
be obtained. 

The promoter is not there for his 
health any more than is the merchant, 
but while the latter obtains results bene- 
ficial to the Chinese, the promoter pre- 
sents schemes that are so vast and pic- 
tures such sweeping innovations as the 
result of these schemes that the Chinese 
official takes fright and imagines the im- 
minent overthrow of everything dear and 
sacred to him. 

Of course the. promoter knows that 
the Chinese will profit (in the end) by 
railways and through the development 
of China’s great mineral resources, but it 
is difficult for China to realize any of this, 
since, as a nation, she knows nothing of 
machinery, railroads, and labor-saving 
methods. 

The promoter is the forerunner of the 
“ spheres of influence ” idea, which has 
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taken possession of the Powers, in that 
it is the result of his study of China 
which has been brought to the notice of 
the different nations through their cap- 
italists. 

The merchant class is the creator, ad- 
vocate and fosterer ‘of the “ open-door ” 
policy, upon the maintenance of which 
the United States should be firmly in- 
sistent. Not only the missionary but the 
promoter should stick close in his work 
to this latter class, as this class consti- 
tutes the saving element in the whole 
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present Chinese situation, having at its 
back the substantial commercial interests 
of China. : 

As for the official, while he may not fa- 
vor the missionary being so far afield, or 
view with complacency the sweeping de- 
mands of the promoter, it is his duty to 
see that these two classes as well as the 
merchant are allowed freedom to act and 
work within prescribed treaty limits and 
to protect them in the exercise of these 
rights. 


New York City, 


The Revision Movement in the Presbyterian 
Church. 


By Benjamin B. Warfield, D D., LL.D., 


ProFEssor oF Dipactic AND PeLEmMIc THEOLOGY IN PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HERE is a paragraph in THE INDE- 
oa PENDENT for the Fourth of July 
headed “Presbyterian Questions ” 
(p. 1584). Its object is to inform the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT of the 
progress of the debate going on in the 
Presbyterian papers concerning the pro- 
posed revising of the Westminster Con- 
fession. Its core consists of the follow- 
ing sentences : 

“One singular fact appears, however. No 
one, not even the most rigidly conservative, 
fails to see some serious defects in the form of 
statement of the Confession. All admit that 
it would be advantageous if some misapprehen- 
sions in regard to the Confession were re- 
moved. The difficulty seems to be that they 
do not see how they can be removed, at any 
rate just now, without also doing much harm.” 
The general drift of this passage seems 
to be plain enough. What THE INDE- 
PENDENT seems to wish to say to its read- 
ers is that it is universally conceded in 
Presbyterian circles that the Confession 
is seriously in need of revision, but it is 
felt that grave dangers attend the proc- 
ess, and men are hesitating whether, on 
the whole, it were not best, at least at 
present, to refuse to undertake the task. 

If this were presented merely as a kind 
of rough composite photograph of the 
Presbyterian situation it might call for 
little remark. There are,no doubt,men in 
the Presbyterian Church who discover 
“serious defects in the form of state- 


ment ”’—or even perhaps in the’ things 
stated—in the Confession. And surely 
there are few who do not keenly realize 
that this is no time, and that the circum- 
stances in which we stand afford no prop- 
er opportunity, for undertaking a revision 
of the Confession. In taking a general 
view of the Church from the outside it 
may be easy to get one of these views 
superposed on the other—with an odd 
composite effect. But THE INDEPENDENT 
does not present its statement merely as 
a composite photograph of the Presby- 
terian situation. It universalizes it, and 
insists on its being taken as a true por- 
trait of each individual in the Presby- 
terian Church. “No one, not even the 
most rigidly conservative,” it says, “ fails 
to see some serious defects in the form of 
statement of the Confession.” 

Now, this is a grave mistake. There 
are not only many, but I think the great 
majority of Presbyterians, who fail ut- 
terly to see “serious defects” in the 
Confession. I am myself one of this 
class. And I for myself and the multi- 
tudes who think with me, would like to 
have it recognized that the chief reason 
why we do not wish the Confession of 
faith revised is not because we believe 
the times inopportune (tho we do believe 
the times to be very inopportune) and 
not because we believe the present at- 
tempt to hetter the document dangerous 
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to the. peace of the Church and its good 
confession (tho we do believe it to be 
dangerous both to the one and to the 
other), but because we believe the Con- 
fessional statements against which the 
present,movement is primarily directed 
to be the truth of God, and to be ex- 
pressed in the Confession in an admira- 
ble and thoroughly acceptable manner, 
and because we do not wish this admi- 
rable statement of the truth of God to be 
marred. It is positive faith in these dec- 
larations as part of the precious truth of 
the Gospel, not the opportunism of pol- 
icy, that animates me, at least, in this 
matter ; and I am persuaded the same is 
true of the majority of those who draw 
back from the present demand for revi- 
sion of the Confession. 

I am, of course, on the other hand, to 
be counted among those “who admit 
that it would be advantageous if some 
misapprehensions in regard to the Con- 
fession were removed.” I perceive very 
clearly that there are abroad many “ mis- 
apprehensions in regard to the Confes- 
sion.” I have a very deep, and, as it 
seems to me, very well grounded convic- 
tion that the present agitation for a re- 
vision of the Confession has its roots set 
very largely in these misapprehensions. 
And it is therefore, in part, that I feel 
very strongly that the right way to meet 
this agitation is not to revise the Confes- 
sion, but to correct the misapprehensions 
that have taken hold of men’s minds in 
regard to it, and which many seem to 
make it their business to foster and to in- 
crease. I am ready to do anything I can 
to remove these misapprehensions. I am 
teady to teach, expound, exhort, to pro- 
test and to reiterate—in short, to use any 
instrumentality open to me to reach 
the misapprehending minds and to cor- 
rect their misapprehensions. Misappre- 
hension is obviously a condition of the 
subject misapprehending, not of the ob- 
ject misapprehended: ex vi termini the 
object is all right—it is the subject which 
needs correcting. And THE INDEPEND- 
ENT here has really uncovered the root 
of the whole difficulty. Men have “ mis- 
apprehended ” the Confession, and cry 
at once: “ Change the Confession.” I re- 
ply: It were more logical and satisfactory 
to change rather the misapprehension. 
The remedy in such a case is a better ap- 
prehension, not an altered Confession— 
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especially if it is to be altered by those 
who misapprehend it and whose faculty 
of apprehension is thus exposed as a not 
very trustworthy instrument. 
And now will THe INDEPENDENT 
kindly observe the inconsequence of its 
statements? It begins by affirming— 
mistakenly, as I have pointed out—that 
all Presbyterians concede serious defects 
to exist in the Confession. It proceeds 
by affirming—trightly assuredly, but not 
very consequentially—that all are agreed 
that it were well to correct current mis- 
apprehensions concerning the Confession. 
It ends by affirming—strangely enough, 
and most inconsequentially—that it is 
difficult to see how these misapprehen- 
sions can be removed without doing 
harm. I protest that I do not, for my- 
self, understand what harm can be done 
by removing all the misapprehensions 
that exist concerning the Confession. 
Difficult it may bé; for men’s minds have 
sometimes an odd way of hardening in 
their misapprehensions. And sometimes 
it may even be that the misapprehension 
has a deeper root than inadvertence and 
is really the outgrowth of a radical dis- 
agreement withor even dislike of the Con- 
fessional statement—something very like 
hatred of the truth all too plainly stated 
there. But surely the removal of mis- 
apprehension from any mind is a purely 
beneficent act, and can fruit into nothing 
but good. If all the misapprehensions in 
men’s minds—as to the Confession, and 
as to God, and his plans and ways with 
men—could be removed, I am persuaded 
that this one good thing at least would 
result: men would cease to rail at the 
Westminster Confession, and would 
rather flock to it and confess it to be, as 
it certainly is in these very portions now 
most frequently scouted, the very truth 
of God, the pure transcript of his re- 
vealed word. Let the misapprehensions 
be removed, then, by all means. And let 
the Confession stand bearing. witness 
still to the truth. And certainly do not 
let us argue that because misapprehen- 
sions are abroad concerning the Confes- 
sion, therefore we should amend the 
Confession, unless, indeed, we think the 
removal of the misapprehensions likely 
to produce harm! 
The gross confusion of this argu- 
mentation is worth thus dwelling upon 
because it is not accidental, but is typical 
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of the whole discussion now in progress. 
What we are being actually urged to do 
is to amend the Confession because it is 
misapprehended! There are few in the 
Presbyterian Church who are willing to 
say that the Confession needs revising be- 
cause its doctrinal system is wrong. That 
is left to outsiders like THE INDEPEND- 
ENT and The Outlook—who not unnat- 
urally would like to see the Presbyterian 
Church assimilate (some of us would 
rather say, dilute)its faith to their own. 
There are scarcely more who can bring 
themselves to say that the Confession 
needs revising because some of its doc- 
trines are wrong. We do indeed occa- 
sionally hear of the “ supralapsarianism ” 
of the third and fourth sections of the 
Third Chapter ; but in the light of the his- 
tory of the formation of this chapter— 
nay, in the light of the simple wording of 
it itselfi—this characterization is so ob- 
viously absurd that it is left to a few over- 
eager controversialists who would fain 
damn with a misapplied epithet what they 
cannot find intrinsic grounds to condemn. 
It is much more common, therefore, to 
hear it said that the Confession needs re- 
vising because the form of its statements 
or the language in which it states doc- 
trines true in themselves and to be re- 
tained in the proposed new statements, is 
needlessly provocative of misapprehen- 
sion and lays the faith of the Church open 
to undeserved reprobation. This sounds 
very well in general assertion and might 
serve excellently as a battle cry, did it not 
hopelessly break down when examples 
are asked for. Whenever the forms of 
statement of the Confession are adduced, 
they discover themselves to be on the con- 
trary specially precise, restrained and 
prudent—absolutely incapable of misap- 
prehension when read simply and in the 
light of their context. Even this plea is 
therefore comparatively rarely urged, and 
what we commonly get is nothing but a 
general declaration that the Confession 
needs revision because it is misappre- 
hended—or, as it seems to me, it would 
be truer to phrase it, because it is misrep- 
resented. As if it were possible so to 
state truth that those to whom it is dis- 
tasteful could not possibly caricature and 
misrepresent it. As if it were right to 
make the wishes of men instead of the 
revelation of God the norm of our state- 
ment of truth. As if it were desirable so 
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to state truth that those who do not be- 
lieve it may be deceived into accepting 
it. As if when bad boys will not learn it 
is always on the teacher’s back that the 
scourge should be laid—teach he never 
so wisely. For my part, I thirk the cor- 
rection should be visited on those who are 
in fault. 

The amusement which this confused 
argumentation is certainly well fitted to 
arouse, it must be confessed, is somewhat 
dashed by the portentous nature of its ef- 
fects. It has played into the hands of the 
small body of non-Calvinists among us, 
who do not like the Confession of Faith 
just because it is Calvinistic, and who de- 
sire its Calvinism eliminated or at least 
emasculated. To them it has brought 
the aid of a much larger body who have 
been misled into fancying that they can 
so state Calvinism as not to be offensive 
to the anti-Calvinistic consciousness, and 
that it is a good thing to undertake so to 
state the Calvinism of the Confession 
that no Arminian can manage to ob- 
ject to it. Thus a soundly Calvinistic 
Church is actually to de-Calvinize its 
Confession—in order that it may no 
longer be possible for the Arminian, or 
Pelagian, or “ Modern,” or what not, to 
“misapprehend” it! Surely nothing 
more absurd was ever presented to the 
contemplation of men. And yet this is 
precisely the situation that now confronts 
the Presbyterian Church. The nerve of 
the present movement for the revision of 
the Confession of Faith lies in dislike to 
the Calvinistic conception of the Gospel. 
It is no new thing for this Gospel to be 
‘“‘ misapprehended,” misrepresented, vili- 
fied—let it be stated ever so wisely. But 
the popularity of the movement in the 
Church is due to the covering up of this 
clear issue under a professed purpose of 
only more genially or more prudently 
stating Calvinism. 

Those who have been drawn into 
the movement on this understanding 
have entered it with entire honesty 
of purpose; but they are none the less 
thoroughly misled, and are destined to a 
rude awakening after a while if they do 
not react from their compromising post- 
tion in time to save themselves from the 
impending disaster. Calvinism is inca- 
pable of a more prudent or a more gef- 
ial statement than that which is given tt 
in the Westminster Confession—which 1s 
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a model of careful and winning expres- 
sion of generic Calvinism in its most 
comprehensive and most scriptural form. 
The offense of its statements consists not 
in their liability to misunderstanding, but 
rather in their simple lucidity, which ren- 
ders it scarcely possible to misunderstand 
them. Those who most object to them 
object to them at bottom for this very 
reason. They want a statement of Cal- 
vinism which is not quite so clear and 
simple; they want a statement of Cal- 
vinism which they can manage somehow 
to misunderstand—which the Arminian- 
izer, or even the Arminian himself, can 
somehow manage to accept. 

Now, for my part, I do not in the least 
object to the brethren who wish such a 
“comprehensive” statement of faith 
making one for themselves. But I say 
emphatically : Let it be for themselves. I 
certainly do not wish them to make such 
a statement for me. Iam not a lover of 
ambiguous statements of belief. I like 
my Calvinism pure, because I think that 
Calvinism is the pure truth of God. And 
I certainly do not wish them to make 
such a statement for the great Presbyte- 
rian Church, which has known, and in 
all its length and breadth still knows, a 
better way. And above all, I anr disin- 
clined to see a great historical document 
like the Westminster Confession—which 
stands out among other Confessional 
statements just because of the purity and 
clearness and prudence and geniality and 
completeness and beauty with which it 
brings to expression the great evangelical 
system of truth which men call Calvinism 
but which God has published as his Gos- 
pel—marred and mauled and battered 
and diluted, because, forsooth, it is “ mis- 
apprehended.” Of course it is “ misap- 
prehended,” and it will be “ misappre- 
hended ” till the end of time. The rem- 
edy for its “ misapprehension” is not to 
abandon it or to water it, but to expound, 
explain, commend it—with all long suf- 
fering, indeed, but with full purpose of 
instruction in righteousness. 

The fact of the matter is that the real 
issue that is raised in this whole revision 
movement is the old issue of Calvinism. 
Let it be veiled as it may, until it de- 
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ceives the very elect, the real issue 
brought before the Presbyterian Church 
is whether it purposes to remain 
faithful to that pure evangelicalism 
called Calvinism, for the Confession 
of which the fathers did not scruple 
to give their blood, but which their 
sons seem to fancy now they can so 
state that the world can find nothing to 
hate or “ misapprehend ” in it. It is be- 
cause some of us see this clearly, that we 
will have none of the present revision 
movement. And I call on my fellow 
Presbyterians, who are Presbyterians, not 
in name only, but in reality and in deed— 
who are Calvinists, and who have no 
taste for expressing their Calvinism in 
such a fashion that it may be fairly 
doubted whether it is Calvinism that is 
expressed—to come forward in their 
Presbyteriesthisautumnand say so frank- 
ly. Let us say once and for all: “ We 
believe the system of doctrine expressed 
in the Confession to be the truth of God, 
revealed for the salvation of the world. 
We believe this system of doctrine to: be 
adequately expressed in this Confession 
—to be expressed in it indeed with 
singular precision, prudence, purity 
and force. It is our fathers’ Confes- 
sion of Faith. It is our Confession of 
Faith. We have solemnly proclaimed it 
such before God and men. We solemnly 
proclaim it such now afresh. And we 
shall forever defend it as such against all 
of its assailants. We refuse to abandon 
it at the demand of those who do not, like 
us, believe it. We refuse to adjust its 
modes of statement to wavering faith or 
lassitude in defense. We refuse to per- 
mit it longer to be disparaged in the 
house of its friends. We reaffirm it as 
the confession of our faith, heartily ac- 
cepted as such, and we heartily commend 
it to the world as the best human com- 
pend of the pure gospel of the grace of 
God yet given to man.” 

That is what I believe. That is what I 
am confident that the Presbyterian 
Church in its length and breadth believes. 
I hope that is what the Presbyterian 
Church will say afresh in an unambigu- 


ous way this autumn. 
Princeton, N, J, 
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The Righteous Harmonious Fisters of China. 
By Francis E. Clark, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 


[Dr. Clark, who is now on a trip around the world, left China apparently only a few days before the outbreak,— 
e 


Epiror]. 


NE oi the most curious phenomena 
of modern times is the rise and 
spread of the so-called ** Boxers ” 

of North China, or, as their high sound- 
ing name would be literally translated, 
“The Righteous Harmonious Fisters.” 
Another name by which they call them- 
selves is “ The Society for the Protection 
of the Home,” as Dr. S. W. Dike will 
perhaps be interested to know. The 
whole of North China seems to be honey- 
combed by this secret organization. It is 
the one topic of conversation in Chinese 
inns and tea houses from one end. of this 
vast division of the empire to the other. 
Everywhere one hears of disturbances 
and depredations committed upon the na- 
tive Christians. In many villages the 


Christians are completely terrorized and 


do not dare to go out of doors for fear of 
their enemies. Near the station of Lo Fa, 
on the. direct railway line that runs be- 
tween Tientsin and Peking, is a village 
through which the Boxers have been of 
late promenading three times a day, 
clearing the streets of Christians, and is- 
suing proclamations that none of them 
shall show their faces beyond their own 
doorsteps. Houses have been looted and 
chapels destroyed. The Governor of the 
province of Shantung has reported to the 
Empress that seventeen hundred families 
have been looted, that nearly ten thou- 
sand people have been harassed and per- 
secuted in that one province, with losses 
reaching up into thousands of taels. 
Many mission premises are full of terri- 
fied refugees. 

Dr. Porter, of Pang-Chuang, writes 
me that “ fourteen out of seventeen of 
our little outstations have been either 
looted or steadily threatened with a de- 
termined purpose to root up every affilia- 
tion with the foreign religion. Four of 
our most interesting chapels have been 
practically demolished.” 

At almost every street corner in Peking, 
when I was there last week, the Boxers 
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were going through their strange ma- 
neuvers, and, as | write; 1 am within 
sight of the walls of T&ng-cho, which 
has been the center of a most serious and 
determined outbreak. Here the Boxers 
have been drilling for weeks and a reign 
of terror has just been ended or at least 
intermitted by the Governor of the city, 
who has arrested one of the ringleaders 
and condemned him to a terrible punish- 
ment of eight hundred blows with the 
bamboo. 

In this particular instance matters were 
brought to a head in the following cu- 
rious way: The Boxers had accused the 
Christians of poisoning the wells. Five 
packages of foreign “ medicines,” which 
had been conveniently deposited there, 
were fished out of a public well in the 
presence of an excited and turbulent mob 
gathered for the purpose. No Christian 
being at hand to charge with this pre- 
concerted enormity, a poor fellow, a 
stranger in the vicinity, who was known 
by none of the missionaries or Christians, 
was pounced upon and accused of being 
hired by the Christians to poison the 
wells. At first he stoutly denied it, but 
was tortured in every way in order that 
he might make a false confession. 

With red hot branding irons Chinese 
characters were written upon the bare 
flesh of his breast; a gaping wound was 
made in the hollow of his back into which 
was stuck a piece of incense which was 
then lighted and allowed to burn down 
slowly into his quivering flesh. No won- 
der that the poor fellow yielded to these 
persuasions and confessed that he had 
been hired by the “foreign devils” in 
the mission compound near by to poison 
the well. 

Then the howling, hooting mob, with 
their prisoner, started for the American 
Board compound in the city of Tung-cho, 
thinking to make their victim repeat his 
confession there, and thus inflame the 
mob to utterly destroy the mission prem- 









ises. But the fellow had some sparks of 
truthfulness left in his composition and 
he would not repeat the false witness un- 
der those circumstances, so they took him 
to"the grounds of a Buddhist temple and 
buried him alive. This, in the opinion of 
the Buddhist priest, however, was carry- 
ing matters too far, and, fearing that 























































aa some trouble might come to his temple if 
he allowed it to go on, before life was 
na- quite extinct in the Boxers’ victim, he re- 
hin ported the matter to the magistrate. 
ich This magistrate, who seems to have 
and been a decent fellow, called for the pack- 
ers ages of poison which had been found in 
ign the well, and discovered that they were 
ast done up, not in foreign paper, but in an 
ity, old document that had actually been 
lers stolen from his own yamen. 
ish- Thus he traced the matter home to one 
the of his own servants or “ yamen runners,” 
and in righteous indignation at the im- 
vere posture, as I have said, ordered eight 
cu- hundred whacks from the bamboo for the 
the rascal. The mob dispersed and, for the 
Five time being at least, the atmosphere is 
hich clearer, but no one knows when the clouds 
here. may gather again over the heads of these 
) the devoted native Christians and foreign 
mob missionaries. 
stian This is only one instance of hundreds 
pre- that might be cited. Every village where 
w, a there are Christians or foreigners is 
nown threatened, and every section seems to 
tians, have its band of Boxers. 
being In many ways this movement seems to 
1 the be a recrudescence of old witchcraft days. 
t. but The Boxersare hypnotized or mesmerized 
r that by their leaders and fall into trances and 
see visions and perform all sorts of antics 
hinese of which afterward they have no remem- 
> bare brance. By these trances they are sup- 
d was posed to render themselves invulnerable 
which to foreign bullets and Western arms of 
h was every description. 
down The new recruit is thus drilled and pre- 
5 won- pared for battle. First he bows to the 
> these ground three times, knocking his head on 
ne had the earth, until, after many drillings, the 
1s” in hair is worn off and a scar appears which 
poison in many places is the honorable insignia 
of the Boxer, the only sign by which he 
b, with can be distinguished from his more 
nerican peaceable neighbors. 
ng-cho, After these three profound bows he 
peat his must repeat nine times the name of a cer- 
me the tain god. Then the head Boxer strokes 
n prem- the face of the recruit with mesmeric 
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passes or, sometimes standing behind 
him, waves his hand in true hypnotic 
fashion, until the raw recruit suddenly 
stiffens out, his eyes set and bulging, his 
muscles rigid and tense. Unable to sup- 
port himself, he falls over backward and 
lies like a log until his leader sees fit to 
bring him to. 

After going through with these ma- 
neuvers a certain number of times he be- 
comes immortal so far as foreign weap- 
ons have the power of inflicting death, 
and we are soberly told that you can stick 
a knife into him and he will not bleed; 
that you may hack him with swords or 
spears and he will show no sign of feel- 
ing. One of the parts of this curious 
dress parade is for one Boxer to fall upon 
another with his heavy knife, slashing 
him apparently with the utmost vigor, but 
making no impression upon him, as many 
veracious eyewitnesses soberly affirm. It 
is a fact worthy of note, however, that 
wherever the foreign bullets have actual- 
ly had a chance to do their work the 
Boxer, tho thoroughly mesmerized, has 
bitten the dust like any common mortal. 
But his friends keep their courage up by 
saying that his death is only a temporary 
affair and that he will surely come to life 
again if given time enough.. 

That the Boxers themselves have some 
doubts in regard to the efficacy of these 
mesmeric influences is also more than 
probable, for when on one occasion re- 
cently in Tung-cho their camp was cov- 
ered with stiff and rigid Boxers who had 
fallen in a trance the cry was raised: 
“Dr. Ingram is coming.” 

Now, Dr. Ingram is a well known med- 
ical missionary of the American Board, 
who is also known to be an excellent shot 
with a repeating rifle, with which he of- 
ten sallies out in search of recreation and 
large game. No sooner was the cry 
raised, “ Dr. Ingram is coming,” than at 
once the hypnotic influences disappeared, 
and the fellows who had been lying mute 
and lifeless rose to their feet and scurried 
away with cries of terror and warning to 
others. 

Fortunately for the missionaries and 
the native Christians, the Boxers are ar- 
rant cowards. Most of them come from 
the dregs of the populace, and their su- 
perstitions are worked unon by a few 
skillful leaders who are often more than 
suspected of being Buddhist priests in 
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disguise. A harmless telescope in the 
compound of the Tung-cho college, 
which is mounted in the open air and 
swathed for protection from the elements 
in oilskins, is supposed by the Boxers to 
be a piece of modern artillery, and is an 
undoubted protection to the missionaries. 
A simple windmill which Rev. E. G. 
Tewkesbury’s ingenuity has devised and 
built for his vegetable garden, is also sup- 
posed to be an infernal machine, and is 
thought to indicate the presence of sub- 
terranean mines. No Don Quixote 
among them all is brave enough to attack 
this windmill. 

It is equally fortunate that these Box- 
ers are as poor as they are ignorant and 
deluded. They apparently have no guns 
or ammunition, unless possibly, here and 
there, an antiquated flintlock. Their 
weapons are spears and huge swords or 
knives, which are almost too unwieldy 
for any mortal to use with effect. Be- 
cause of this favorite weapon they. are 
sometimes called the “ Broad Knife So- 
ciety.” 

In a recent battle between the Catholic 
Christians and the Boxers in the neigh- 
borhood of Pao-ting-fu the Christians 
mowed their adversaries down by the 
score, and one missionary has told me 
that with a repeating rifle or a revolver 
he thinks he could keep something like a 
million Boxers at bay. 

“If you have not a pistol,” he says, 
“take out your spectacle case or jack 
knife and point it at them and they will 
give you a wide berth.” 

Such courage, however, rather savors 
of temerity, for what an excited mob 
may do even in China it is not easy to 
predict, and the Tientsin massacre may 
be repeated at any moment. ; 

The occasion for this outbreak of anti- 
foreignism is not difficult to find. The 
Empress Dowager, Jezebel, now upon 
the throne, plays into the hands of these 
reactionaries, and while pretending oc- 
casionally to issue an edict against them, 
really encourages them with secret mes- 
sages of her esteem. She regards the 
Boxers, doubtless, as a kind of unpaid 
militia who may be depended upon to de- 
fend her empire against the aggressions 
of foreigners. The recent reform edicts 
of the Emperor aroused widespread sus- 
picion and hate. The Buddhist temples 
were to be turned into schools, had his 
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policy been carried out, and these schools 
were to be for the propagation of West- 
ern learning. This of itself was suffi- 
cient to array the old religious. forceg 
against the new order of things. 

Foreign inventions, too, have begun to 
come in like a flood, and each one of 
them is regarded with suspicion and dis- 
trust. The new railway from Tientsin 
to Peking, which is now stretching on 
its ever lengthening way to Hangkow, is 
believed by many to be underlaid with 
the bodies of children; alternately under 
every sleeper is a boy and a virgin, and © 
a boy and a virgin. The wells are 
thought to be poisoned, and every Chi- 
nese thinks himself in danger of the 
dread supernatural influence of the hated 
‘ red-headed foreigner.” 

It must be admitted, too, that the Cath- 
olic priests have in some places given the 
Boxers just cause for suspicion and ill 
will. They have taken up the lawsuits of 
their converts, and championed their 
cause whether they were right or wrong. 
They have brought pressure to bear upon 
the governors of many provinces to de- 
cide in favor of their converts, even when 
their claims were barefaced impostures. 
They have threatened even the Imperial 
Government itself with overthrow by for- 
eign powers unless their demands were 
granted. This has aroused the especial 
enmity of the Boxers against the Catho- 
lics, who in many places distinguish them 
from other Christians, but this is not al- 
ways the case by any means, and often all 
the members of “the Jesus way ” suffer 
under the same condemnation. 

What the future may bring forth no 
one is wise enough to say. Diplomats 
and officials shake their heads ominously 
when asked what the result will be, and 
a pall of apprehensive gloom rests over 
all the land. 

In the midst of this excitement, anx- 
iety and turmoil, too much cannot be said 
for the courage and quiet heroism of the 
missionary forces. I have seen no one 
who flinched or showed the white feather. 
They come and go about their daily min- 
istrations as tho no mob threatened them 
upon the streets and no “ Harmonious 
Fisters ” were drilling in the next com- 
pound. They keep open their schools 
and chapels and. hospitals and_ boldly 
travel on foot or on their wheels from 
place to place as tho no thunder cloud 
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that might at any moment shoot out de- 
structive lightning lowered above them. 

To change the figure, they are living 
upon the crust of a volcano which at any 
moment may belch out its hot lava and 
sulphur fumes, and yet they make light 
of their present afflictions and confidently 
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and unostentatiously put their trust in 
God for their future deliverance. No 
nobler example is offered to the world to- 
day of common sense heroism, quietness 
and confidence and faith in God than is 
furnished by the missionary forces of 
North China. 


Tunc-cuo, No. Cuina, 


After Two Years’ Work in Porto Rico. 
By Major George G. Groff, 


AcTING COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION FOR Porto RIco. 


UCH is read concerning sanitation 
and Governmental reforms in 
Cuba, of battles fought with the 
insurgents in the Philippines, but con- 
cerning work accomplished in Porto 
Rico very little is heard. Probably this 
to the American people is entirely satis- 
factory, for where a Government moves 
along quietly and nothing is said, it is 
commonly believed that everything is go- 
ing well. If, however, there appears in 
the papers nothing concerning that which 
has been done in Porto Rico, very much 
has been accomplished nevertheless. 


IN SANITATION. 


Practically the whole population of 
the island has been vaccinated; 790,000 
names are recorded with the Superior 
Board of Health as having submitted to 
this operation. Not a single death from 
smallpox has been reported to the 
Board for the last eight months, and the 
disease seems to have disappeared, where- 
as eighteen months ago there were known 
to be 3,000 cases on the island. A per- 
manent vaccine station has been estab- 
lished near San Juan and virus is distrib- 
uted to each municipality free of expense 
twice every year. 

A Superior Board of Health, corre- 
sponding to a State Board, has been or- 
ganized, consisting of Porto Rican and 
American members, and is in excellent 
working order. Local Boards of Health 
have been formed in each of the 67 mu- 
nicipalities. These Boards consist of the 
Alcalde, the Municipal Physician, the 
President of the local School. Board, and 
the President of the local Board of Char- 
ities. A sanitary code has been written, 
adapted to the island, and is being vigor- 
ously enforced. A pure food law, very 


stringent in its character and including in 
its operation the purity of drugs, has been 
written. A chemical laboratory, under 
an expert American chemist, has been es- 
tablished, and a great amount of very val- 
uable and interesting information about 
foods imported and sold on the island is 
being collected. Actions against dealers 
in unwholesome food have been insti- 
tuted already. 

The prisons of the island have been re- 
formed, many of the smaller ones abol- 
ished, and all placed under the control of 
a Prison Board located in San Juan. The 
old cemeteries, some of which have been 
used for more than 100 years, have all 
been condemned on sanitary grounds and 
the municipalities have been directed to 
make new ones, which are to be owned 


by the people and are free to all persons, 


without any religious tests whatever. 

The Insane Hospital has been enlarged 
by the removal of the orphans who were 
confined in it, until now it will contain all 
of the unfortunates of this kind on the is- 
land. All the lepers in the island have 
been located, and a leper hospital has 
been established, where in time all these 
poor people can be gathered and treated. 
The discovery of the cause of anzemia by 
Dr. Ashford, U.S. A., the scourge of the 
poor class, is a great sanitary advance, 
and should become the means of saving 
thousands of lives. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


About 100 schools have been estab- 
lished in addition to those which were 
found on the advent of the Americans. 
The English language has been intro- 
duced into all the schools and instruction 
is given daily in this language to every 
pupil in attendance. About 90,000 Amer- 
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ican text-books have been introduced into 
the schools. Practically all of the teach- 
ers, except a very few old ones, now to 
some extent read, write and speak the 
English language. They enthusiastically 
pursue this study, knowing that in some 
measure their future usefulness depends 
upon it. In all about 100 Porto Rican 
teachers have gone to America to study 
the American school system. Mission 
schools have been established in San 
Juan, San Turce, Lares, Mayaguez and 
Ponce. It is hoped in time that these will 
develop into training schools of consid- 
erable value to the island. The public 
schools have been made in reality free. 
Under the Spanish, while theoretically 
free, they were not so in reality. Reli- 
gious instruction has been withdrawn 
from all the public schools. 

The Americans have been in possession 
of the island about 21 months. In this 
time no less than seven different persons 
have been at the head of school affairs— 
three Porto Ricans and four Americans. 
The island in this same short period has 
had four Governors, three military and 
one civil. It is at this point where our 
greatest trouble may be expected. No 
advancement can be hoped for if heads of 
departments and the Governors are to be 
continually changed. What is. needed 
is, as in the English colonies, a longer 
tenure of office, or at least long enough 
for each individual to work out his 
schemes or plans for the improvement of 
the country. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

All the great damage done to the roads 
by the hurricane of August 8th, 1899, has 
been repaired, with the exception of re- 
placing costly iron bridges. 

About one hundred miles of new road 
have been built. New roads are now in 
construction to every important point on 
the island, not only calculated to reach in- 
terior towns, but also to develop new sec- 
tions of country which have heretofore 
had no roads at all. A lighthouse has 
been constructed on Mona Island. A 
deep water dock has been constructed at 
San Juan. Plans for the Normal School 
at Fajardo and for a leper hospital have 
been completed. Much work has been 
done on the coast survey and numerous 
buoys have been placed, making naviga- 
tion more safe than formerly. A very 
complete census has been taken, believed 
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to be more accurate than any before 
taken. An American court has been es- 
tablished which has met with much fa- 
vor by natives and Americans alike. The 
insular police force continues to merit 
praise from every one. Standing armies 
are not needed with such a force. 
MISSIONS. 


Flourishing missions have been estab- 
lished by the Baptists, the Christians, 
Lutherans, Episcopalians, United Breth- 
ren, Methodists, Presbyterians, and the 
Congregationalists. No opposition has 
been encountered by these different de- 
nominations from any source. They have 
been remarkably successful in the selec- 
tion of their. workers, and there is no 
reason to doubt but what their labors will 
continue in the future, as in the past, to 
be successful. 

A civil government has been inaugu- 
rated. after eighteen months of military 
rule. No disturbances have occurred 
during the period of transition or since. 
The people are rapidly learning Ameri- 
can customs and methods and seem to ap- 
preciate the same. There is every rea- 
son for believing that so soon as govern- 
mental matters become settled the island 
will begin an era of prosperity and suc- 
cessful development which will be benefi- 
cial both to the island and to the people of 
the States. 

The effects of the hurricane are still 
felt in the continued scarcity of food, 
and there is still great suffering and sick- 
ness among the poor because of lack of 
nutrition. At the present moment the 
city of Ponce is suffering more than any 
other point. A report just made to the 
Superior Board of Health shows that 
the death rate is now about 100 per 1,000 
per annum, and while the deaths are all 
recorded in the official reports as due to 
gastro-enteritis, the inspector of the 
Board reports that “ these deaths are due 
almost wholly to starvation! ” 

The condition facing us in Porto Rico 
is this: The island sells sugar, coffee and 
tobacco, and buys nearly all its food. The 
great storm and progressive financial dif- 
ficulties have ruined the planters so that 
they are unable to employ the laborers. 
These persons, who receive never more 
than 30 cents gold per day, having no 
work, do not turn to raising food for 
themselves. but dig wild roots and slowly 
starve to death. 
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Gardens are practically unknown in 
the island. The poor live upon rice, cod- 
fish, beans and wild fruits, and roots. 
The whole mass of the population is in a 
chronic state of starvation. From lack 
of food the laborers are unable to work 
more than three days each week. They 
are willing to work, but have not the 
strength to do so. Yet, certainly one- 
tenth of the land is in cultivation. Here 
are a million people, with a very rich soil 
uncultivated, a genial climate, slowly 
starving to death! And why? The only 
explanation is that they have so long lived 
under bad laws and unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions that now, in their ex- 
treme poverty and ignorance, they do not 
know enough to draw their food from the 
earth. They starve and they do not know 
it. 

The remedy—education. The poor 
must be taught the need of proper food, 
how to raise it and how to prepare it, for 
on all of these points they are now pro- 
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foundly ignorant. The mass of igno- 
rance is here so great and the ignorance 
is so dense that help must be obtained 
from outside to lift the pall. Our own 
South found a Peabody, a Slater and the 
missionary societies to aid her. So Porto 
Rico needs help, and must have help or 
she will perish; or, if not actually perish- 
ing, will exist in such a state that no 
American can take pride in her existence. 

To-day about one-sixth of the children 
of school age are in school. There is no 
school in the land above the grade of a 
primary. There is not a schoolhouse, no 
school furniture, no school supplies. The 
people are doing all they can, but they 
look to the States, and if they do not ask 
aid they certainly hope it will come in the 
near future. A million dollars to found 
a public school fund would do great good. 
The foundation of a well equipped nor- 
mal school would be of inestimable value. 
Who will heed the cry from the Antilles? 


San Juan, Porto Rico, 


The Sunken Galleon. 


By Thomas Tracy Bouvé. 


HE is crowned with coral and crusted, 
S She is reddened with sea-gold; 

Her guns and chains are rusted, 

Her ribs are shrunk and old. 
The grass crawls green and gleaming 
Over her bulwarks streaming 
And coils and clasps her, seeming 
Like serpents, lithe and cold. 


Once from her tall masts floated 
The widest silk in Spain; 
Her cannon, iron-throated, 
Rang out across the main. 
But like a strong place plundered, 
Her sides are scaled and sundered, 
And all her guns that thundered 
Shall never sound again. 


She loved ‘the rolling ocean, 

And wandered wide and far; 
She lived in deep devotion 

To red, relentless war. 
But even she, the daughter 
Of shock and storm and slaughter, 
Was buried under water, 

And fell like any star. 


She sought the victor’s laurel 

Through fire and flame between. 
Conquered, she found the coral, 

And the red outlived the green; 
For the stronger ship was shattered 
And her strength was shed and scattered, 
And little her might has mattered; 

She is not, but has been, 


The sun sank low to greet her, 
But when, in silent prayer, 

The dear moon rose to meet her, 
Behold! she was not there! 

Already in the gloaming 

The sad mermaids were roaming 

Her sunken decks, and combing 
Their bright and amber hair. 


Where are the souls that sailed her 
From shore to sudden shore? 
They and their flesh have failed her, 

She feels their will no more. 
She lies alone, forgotten 
Of all in her begotten. 
Her very heart is rotten 

That was so strong before. 


She lies where earth is hollow, 
Far underneath the sea. 

The winds that once did follow, 
And made her lean to lee,— 

They know not where to find her, 

For many waters bind her, 

And no free things remind her 
That she, too, once was free. 


The cloistering sea enfolds her 
And will not let her go. 

The sea forever holds her, 
While waters ebb and flow. 

No eyes may see her glory 

That once was transitory; 

None know her but in story, 
And more shall never know, 
Boston, Mass, 





Italy's Progress. 


By Cesare Lombroso, 


Proressor oF CLinicAL PsyCHIATRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF TURIN. 


FTER having been for so long 
A Italy’s Cassandra, or, at least, her 
Jeremiah; after having deplored 

and even unfeelingly revealed Italy’s 
wounds, which has made me seem to 
many, especially of my compatriots 
abroad, a bad citizen, I am happy to be 
able, at last, to utter a good word for 
my country—to be able to say: “ A new 
day is dawning for Italy, and she is des- 
tined to be the Queen of the Latin coun- 
tries and one of the lands of ancient Eu- 
rope which hold the most promise for 
modern civilization.” Materially, the 
economical financial stringency .which 
was the greatest impediment to the prog- 
ress of the country, has been gradually 
relieved. For the present the taxes re- 
main hateful and greater than those of 
any other country, but they give a greater 
budget than all other years, we see the 


number of travelers on the railway, of 
telegrams, of letters augmented, which 


is a great sign of internal culture. All 
Italian life has been permeated with a 
powerful breath of activity, which has 
imparted an impetus to our traffic with 
foreign lands. The raw materials are 
increasing in importations, and factory 
products in exports. 

Since 1878 two million hectares of un- 
cultivated land have been brought under 
cultivation, so that only one million re- 
main to be cultivated. At present the 
Italian machine shops make all sorts of 
machines; and in railway materials they 
haveattained to such a degreeof progress 
that they can enter into successful com- 
petition with foreign lands for such prod- 
ucts. The same thing has come to pass 
with regard to naval construction; the 
Ansaldo and Orlando dock yards build 
for foreign Governments. It is impossi- 
ble to tell in a paper of this length of the 
wonderful industrial activity of Italy, 
but all along the line statistics show she 
is advancing. 

The greatest progress, however, is in 
culture, not so much in official, univer- 
sity culture, wherein, nevertheless, some 
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branches, like chemistry, psychiatry, 
criminology, and surgery are greatly 
distinguishing themselves, not so much 
in the reviews, which have increased, 
-but without any noteworthy improve- 
ment in number and quality, as in the in- 
crease of specialists, from whom we al- 
ready get special reviews on hygiene, 
sanitary engineering, Latin and Greek 
literature, botany, and biology. But 
what is of most importance in my eyes 
is the eagerness, the passion, for culture 
in all classes; and in the classes which 
formerly paid the least attention to cul- 
tivation there is a sort of university ex- 
tension which has spread from populous 
centers to the very lowest centers, and 
an increase of a hundredfold of special 
courses for women and for working- 
men; of lectures upon every branch of 
knowledge, which are eagerly attended 
by the young people; and ofa greatly 
multiplied number of societies for culture 
with popular libraries at Turin, Milan, 
Venice, Padua, and so forth. 

This is accompanied by an immense 
political elevation which corresponds to 
that of the year 1848. The rulers have 
remained the same as before, even worse, 
they feel themselves as remote as ever 
from their subjects, who think of noth- 
ing but of providing themselves with re- 
actionary laws, of favoring the troops, 
of military favors; but all this is a vain 
attempt: the sentiment of liberty has en- 
tered into every pore of the popular 
classes. There are places where, as in 
Milan, for example, the Government with 
all its organism, no longer exists except 
in name. Certain it is that in Southern 
Italy. all this is still in embryo, but nev- 
ertheless, even there, a great improve- 
ment is taking place, and it must be 
stated that this is due to the formation 
of the socialistic party. Let us, for the 
present, leave out of consideration 
whether socialism has or has not the 
right of existence in the economical 
question, and admit that, at any rate, it 
serves as a leaven so potent that it has 
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caused the inert masses to rise and to de- 
stroy—or, at least, to neutralize—the 
microbes which, under the form of mo- 
nopolists, of anti-liberals, of militarists, 
caused festering wounds in the land, and 
tended to reduce the people to slavery. 
Here, believe me, are to be found also 
those who have drawn the masses after 
them, and have organized them so that 
the Government finds itself, with all its 
arms and its cuirasses, impotent to re- 
sist. Thus you will see that it (the 
Government) has come before the 
Chamber with a legal decree which would 
cause the suppression of all liberties. 
Now, not only will not a single one of its 
desires be gratified, but the moment can 
be seen approaching when a new minis- 
try will initiate a thoroughly liberal pol- 
icy. 

If we look deeply it is to the action 
of the socialists that we owe everything, 
as it is to them also that we owe, in great 
part, the industrial and economical re- 
naissance; and, in fact, those parts of 
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Italy whither it has not penetrated are 
among the most backward in Italy; and 
if we cast a glance at Europe, we shall see 
a repetition of this phenomenon. Ger- 
many, the country which has shown the 
greatest commercial, advancement dur- 
ing the past few years, is the one where 
the socialists are the best organized; 
Spain, which has not much more than a 
nucleus of ‘socialism, has not risen a sin- 
gle degree above what it was a century 
ago. France finds herself lowered in her 
intellectual, commercial, and_ political 
level, and has hardly been saved from 
enslavement to the Jesuits, who have al- 
most completely undermined her, by a 
small socialistic nucleus ; England, where 
it has no influence, finds herself astray 
in the fogs of imperialism, which will en- 
gulf her in the end. While, therefore, 
socialism may be a Utopia (which time 
must show), in the meanwhile it is the 
most potent leaven for the progress of a 
people. 


Turin, ITALY. 


Margot, the Crow-Shrike * 


By Charles Frederick Stansbury. 


Voice of the South, what fragrant fiorituri, 
What thrilling trills, what cadences, are thine ; 

As ’twere a Seraph o’er Life’s fume and fury 
Hastening to pour celestial anodyne ! 


HE sauciest creature alive is the 
magpie of Australia. He is a 
handsome fellow, also, and as he 

flies in undulating waves he gleams 
beautifully in the sun. His beak is sharp, 
and he can be very cruel, altho he be- 
longs not, strictly, to the carnivora. 

Those who have been permitted to 
hear the note of this wild, bright bird at 
early dawn, are apt to keep it in their 
memory, so enchanting is it. As of the 
skylark, it may be said of the Australian 
magpie: 

“ All that ever was 

Joyous and clear and fresh, thy music 
Doth surpass.” 

At dawn these merry fellows hold con- 
vention and sing their song. They dance 
and caper as they sing, and appear the 
very embodiment of joy. The grass and 
leaves are sparkling with myriads of 
dew-drops. The air is heavy with the 

*Copyright, 1900, by C F, Stansbury. 





delightful order of the wattle blossom, 
its subtle charm causing the senses to 
ache. At the foot of the gum-trees lies 
the pure white manna of the Scriptures. 
A thousand sweet and mystic silver bells 
are ringing—no, it is a group of mag- 
pies. 

They have some harsh notes, these 
birds. At times they give vent to noises 
very similar to the creaking of a rusty 
gate-hinge. But they do not use these 
tones at the charming hour of dawn. 
They are kept in stock to express irrita- 
tion during the heat and burden of the 
day. They own the early morning, and 
they fairly revel in their treasure. The 
dew is theirs ; the glorious sunrise theirs ; 
and music, sweet, gay and pure is theirs 
beyond a doubt. With joy they dissipate 
all gloom ; they hail the rising sun! 

I once adopted a magpie of this ilk. I 
lost him with the deepest regret. Our 
friendship was of the most pleasant char- 
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acter, and I cannot doubt that the regret 
was mutual. It is true that he often put 
me to some inconvenience. He robbed 
me, but not as man steals. 

He stole for fun. 

Besides, he had the strange mania of 
the true collector. He gloated over hi 
stolen treasures in solitude and silence— 
a veritable Cousin Pons among birds! 

My cat hated him with fervor. He 
haunted her dreams. It was his custom 
when she was asleep to seize her by the 
tail, give it a vicious tweak, and then fly 
to the back of the chair, laughing heart- 
ily. She never caught him, altho she 
was close to lightning in her movements. 
When, however, the tormented one be- 
came the mother of kittens, the strange 
bird never took advantage of the splendid 
opportunities to torment them, thus 
evincing a compassion for the weak and 
helpless which is occasionally imitated 
by human beings. 

The name of this quaint and interest- 
ing entity was Margot. I christened 
him regardless of sex and because the 
magpies originally took their name from 
Margaret or Mag. I did not know at 
that time that the Australian magpie is 
not a magpie but a crow-shrike. Had I 
known it, I do:not think it would have 
changed my attitude of mind toward 
Margot, even tho he was own cousin 
to the butcher-bird. A magpie he was to 
all intents and purposes, and he and I did 
not lose any sleep because the ornithol- 
ogists failed to class him among the 
Pica, or true Pies. 

As I have said, he and I became fast 
friends. He visited me in my bedroom 
every morning at the same hour, perched 
himself on the foot rail of my bed, and 
gave himself up to merry, musical de- 
lirium. Then he would come and get 
into bed with me. It was my custom to 
smooth his feathers gently, place him on 
his back beside me, and pull the sheet 
over him up to his chin—so to speak. He 
would then close his eyes, and he and I 
would take a nap. I have known him to 
sleep by my side in this position for sev- 
eral hours. This may sound incredible, 
but I am not dealing in fiction. 

On the mornings when he did not feel 
like singing to awaken me, his habit was 
to come quietly beside me in the bed, 
and gently raise my eyelids with his 
beak. Never once did he hurt me even 
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in the slightest degree, altho my friends 
shuddered when they knew what was go- 
ing on. They said it was dangerous to 
trust the bird so far, but I felt not the 
slightest apprehension. I had great re- 
spect for Margot’s intelligence, and 
whatever he may have been to others, he 
was gentleness itself to me. His object 
in awaking me thus gently was, I in- 
ferred, simply to get into bed with me 
because he was tired, or longing for the 
sympathy which I always gave him. 

I have put Margot into this record of 
animal friends because of three habits 
or customs of his which none of my 
other bird-chums—with one exception— 
has ever developed. The sleeping on his 
back in a bed designed for humans, and 
gently opening my eyes with his bill, | 
have just mentioned. The other most 
striking thing that he did was insist- 
ing on taking his morning bath with me. 
It was my custom to take a shower-bath 
every morning, and this he shared with 
me. It came about through his own 
initiative. I never mentioned the subject 
to him, or invited him to have a bath. He 
thought it out for himself, and decided 
twas a good thing. It was strange, 
tho, that he would not go under the 
shower alone. He always waited for me, 
but his bath was by no means perfunc- 
tory. He staid under as long as I did, 
laughing and frolicking until his feathers 
became so heavy that their weight sup- 
pressed his mirth. 

A sorry object he was after a bath, 
grotesque and forlorn-looking, until you 
caught that bright and merry eye under 
the wet feathers. It did not take him 
long, however, to dry off—much to the 
detriment of the bric-a-brac—and_be- 
come as glossy and handsome as ever. 

Margot’s sense of humor was his most 
salient characteristic, and he and I held 
the same views on many questions. We 
both agreed that there is no more absurd 
or undignified-looking object than a man 
arrayed in a nightshirt. He was, of 
course, more demonstrative than I in ex- 
pressing himself on this point. I was 
comparatively safe from his practical 
joking, when pottering about in my pa- 
jamas, but woe to any unlucky guest 
who was discovered in a nightshirt. A 
ferocious and comical attack upon the 
unprotected shins—man’s most vulner- 
able point—was instantly begun by Mar- 
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got and prosecuted with vigor until the 
victim fled back to bed, or supplemented 
his attire to the satisfaction of the laugh- 
ing bird, for he really could laugh as 
well as smile. 

Margot and I were housemates to- 
gether in this vale of tears for a period of 
about three years. His personality won 
on me. It was wholesome and refresh- 
ing. He possessed a quaintness of fa- 
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By Maurice 


HE great revival of public interest in 
romance, as contradistinguished 
from what has been named realism, 

in fiction has called out the critics in 
force, and they have ranged themselves 
on opposite sides of an old and interest- 
ing question. At one extreme are mar- 
shaled those who seem to think that art 
and the historical romance are inimical 
mutually, so that where one is the other 
necessarily is not; while at the other line 
of intrenchment stand the serried and 
valiant partisans who maintain that there 
is no art outside of romance. Of course, 
both sides are wrong; but it is a pretty 
fight ; for wrong dies hard. 

If we take an historical view of the 
subject we see public taste running in 
waves. A swell of romance succeeds one 
of realism. There has been a regular al- 
ternation ever since the modern novel was 
invented, and by the novel we mean the 
generic novel, of which all forms of fic- 
tion are species. To-day a combing sea 
of so-called moral tales and social stories, 
to-morrow a white-capped swell of ro- 
mantic narratives foaming with the spirit 
of wild adventure and picturesque -pas- 
sion, then a recurrence, and so on; it has 
been as rhythmical as the great heart-beat 
of humanity. And every vibration of 
taste or vogue has had its bristling pha- 
lanx of brave critics to defend it against 
all comers. 

A woman invented the novel of man- 
ners; the romance, in one form or an- 
other, has been in existence since the old 
Hebrew days and the earliest Greek 
times; it flowered wide in the stories of 
Jephtha’s daughter and Iphigenia. Ma- 
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cial expression, if I can so speak of one 
whose face was mostly beak, that was 
very alluring. We knew each other’s 
ways, and our mutual esteem rested on a 
firm foundation. 

Since I lost him it has been my earnest 
hope that he fell in with friends who took 
the trouble to understand his character. 
Wherever he is I wish him well, for I 


could have spared a better friend. 
New York Ciry. 
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dame Lafayette, in her “Princess de 
Cleve,” originated a new species. It is 
not a novel to compare with “ Madame 
Bovary,” on one hand, or with “ Vanity 
Fair ” on the other; but it was the type- 
specimen of which all modern stories of 
morals and manners are but variations. 

The historical romance has come down 
to us through Homer and the Greek 
dramatists, through Virgil, Shakespeare, 
Scott, Thackeray, and Dumas. It is of 
virile ancestry, no matter what its stature 
and spirit now. Its lineage is both aris- 
tocratic and heroic. While the same can- 
not be said with as much certainty about 
the novel of manners, we may, by a con- 
siderable stretch of credulity, make our- 
selves believe that it has some kinship 
with the XV Idyl of Theocritus and the 
dramas of the lesser Greek poets. The 
distinction of large masculine power, 
however, clings to the historical romance, 
while the novel of common life invariably 
smacks of femininity. 

We do not mean to imply lack of ar- 
tistic power by charging the novel of cur- 
rent manners with a womanly influence 
as its chief force. The masculine and 
feminine in art are in just relations to 
each other, as we find them in nature. 
Our point is that virility like Homer’s, 
Shakespeare’s, Scott’s, Dumas’s and Coop- 
er’snaturally seeksalarge canvas and long 
perspectives ; for its pictures are made to 
represent the heroic forms and groups of 
masculine life. Large men instinctively 
do the “ big bow-wow,” as Scott phrased 
it. 

The great mistake made by the con- 


tending critics in their war over “ ro- 
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mance and realism ” is in overlooking the 
huge fact that art is universal. It is 
equally at home in both the masculine and 
the feminine fields of enterprise and 
achievement. It is taste that changes, 
not art. For a period Thackeray will be 
master of thepublic; then will come Flau- 
bert or George Meredith; Cooper will 
give place to Howells; but the alterna- 
tion—as from Scott to Jane Austen—is 
always from the virile to the feminine. 

Sometimes the better phrase for this 
change would be “ from the masculine to 
the effeminate.” It is a curious but per- 
fectly explicable fact that “ realism ” and 
“naturalism ” preen themselves and pride 
themselves upon their virility, while in 
truth both are essentially and substantial- 
ly either feminine or emasculate. Even 
the powerful novels of Tolstoi owe all of 
their hirsute masculinity to their ro- 
mantic elements ; in so far as they follow 
the recipe of realism they are but a wom- 
an’s cry against the untamable bellicos- 
ity and overbearing passions of man. 

There must be a large measure of safe- 
ty in saying that art pure and simple has 
all possible materials to choose from, and 
can build with perfect symmetry a foul 
fabric as easily as a fair one. We must not 
say, “ This is not art,” because the build- 
er has molded to incomparable complete- 
ness a hideous or disgusting form. Bau- 
delaire’s “‘ Fleurs du Mal” are art of rare 
quality, but many of them are loathsome. 
Such art demands ethical, not judicial 
criticism, and we are at present busy with 
the judicial and historical considerations. 
We are interested in the question, being 
just now so vigorously debated, whether 
or not the historical romance is a work of 
high art. 

Unquestionably a pseudo-historical 
novel is easy to write, but a poor novel of 
any sort requires no genius in the mak- 
ing. The book-stalls sag with cheap imi- 
tations of Scott, Thackeray, Flaubert, 
Jane Austen, George Eliot and Dickens. 
One sort of novel is as easy to counterfeit 
as another. If the confident critic is of 
the opinion that it is a light task to dupli- 
cate “Ivanhoe” let him proceed; nor 
shall we object to seeing his opponent of 
the feminine gender reel off another 
“Pride and Prejudice.” We stipulate 
only that the first do not fall below that 
charming story, “ Richard Carvel,” or 
even “When Knighthood was in Flower,” 
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and that the second rise at least to the 
level of *‘ Daisy Miller.” 

The broad truth probably is that when 
public taste seems suddenly to change 
from Thackeray to Zola, or from Hugo 
to Ibsen, it is largely a change of publics. 
In the present case the return to romance 
is simply a young, strong, virile genera- 
tion pushing aside a flabby one. ‘The lit- 
tle war we had with Spain did not do so 
much for us; the thing was already done 
by our schools, churches, gymnasiums, 
out-door sports; the war acted sim- 
ply as a faucet through which our vigor 
began to act. Roosevelt, Wheeler, Dewey, 
Hobson, Schley, Sampson, Lawton—our 
heroism showed itself in them ; they dem- 
onstrated that Mr. Howells’s theory that 
the heroic principle was out of place in 
contemporary life, and therefore out of 
place in fiction, was quite without founda- 
tion. 

As soon as the heroic spirit, which is 
the very life of historical romance, be- 
came visibly operative in our national 
life, our genius naturally swung imagina- 
tion into the channel of large and virile 
fiction. Our first efforts may not show 
the perfect application of pure art to the 
new creations sought; but the creative 
impulse was authentic. It is not the im- 
mense popularity of “ Hugh Wynne, 
Quaker,” of “Janice Meredith,” of 
“Richard Carvel,” of “When Knight- 
hood was in Flower,” and of “ To Have 
and to Hold ” that demands our best at- 
tention ; it is a large, fresh and enthusias- 
tic revival of dramatic art. We had al- 
most lost, in the stagnation of “ realism,” 
that prime element of a good story. We 
moralized, analyzed and sentimentalized, 
with types and lay figures upon which to 
fit our grisatre slop-shop coats and 
gowns. But when we witnessed heroism, 
when we saw our men and women do the 
very deeds of Bayard and Jeanne d’Arc, 
we broke away at once from our faith in 
the commonplace and fell to writing of a 
different life from that depicted by the 
cherry-seed whittlers in fiction. Hero- 
ism a thing of the past? It was new 
America that settled the question with 
one fierce, crushing blow which took 
away the old world’s breath. 

And it is new America that is writing 
as well as living the new romance. The 
old always seems better than the new to 
unchangeable conservatives; but in a 
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seasoii of revolution the conservatives 
count for little. In the air on high we 
hear the rushing of the wings of Change; 
we feel the freshness of an era blooming 
at sunrise. Art is the same now and for- 
ever; but form is as variable as human 
aspiration, human desire, human taste. 
We may bristle and swagger and shake 
our critical fists at the public for daring to 
turn away from the “ Daisy Millers,” the 
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“Yellow Asters” and even the “ Robert 
Elsmeres ” and the “ Christians ” to read 
the “ Richard Carvels ” and the “ Janice 
Merediths;” but what shall it avail us? 
The same query was in the air when Vic- 
tor Hugo sounded the keynote of a fifty 
years’ era of romance. The wave is ris- 
ing and will roll through its course, obey- 
ing an irresistible impulse of life. 
CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 


Dr. Robert Moffat and the Boers. 


By Emma Burton. 


T has been claimed that the mission- 
aries in South Africa take the side of 
the Boers in their struggle with Eng- 

land, but it seems not to be generally 
known that the work of the early mission- 
aries in that field was greatly hindered by 
them. 

The explorer Livingstone, in his early 
missionary days, was driven from his 
work, and his mission station at Koloberg 
in Bechuanaland burned by the Boers, 
who gave him to understand they would 
not allow any further missionary expedi- 
tions into the interior. Tho this misfor- 
tune led him to undertake his great jour- 
ney across the continent, yet it illustrates 
the text, “ It must needs be that offenses 
come, but wo to that man by whom the 
offense cometh! ” 

Robert Moffat, father-in-law of Living- 
stone, and the ablest missionary ever sent 
to Africa, had unusual facilities for know- 
ing the Boers. He lived in Bechuanaland 
from 1816 to 1870 with his station at Lat- 
takoo, later known as Kuruman, 700 
miles from Cape Town and 100 miles 
north of the Orange River. From these 
headquarters he made many journeys 
into the interior. 

From the “ Life of Robert and Mary 
Moffat,” edited by their son, himself a 
missionary in South Africa, we find that 
Dr. Moffat carefully distinguished be- 
tween the Boers of the Cape Colony and 
those of the Transvaal. Among the for- 
mer he numbered many warm friends. 
Even the more enlightened Boers, how- 
ever, were for many years intolerant of 
the rights of the natives, as the following 
incident shows. When Moffat, soon 


after his arrival in Africa, was making 
his way northward, he stopped at the 
farmhouse of a wealthy Boer with many 
slaves. The farmer, hearing he was a 
missionary, gave him a hearty welcome, 
and proposed that in the evening he 
should hold a service. “ But where are 
the servants?” asked Moffat. “Serv- 
ants? What do you mean?” “I mean 
the Hottentots, of whom I saw so many 
on your farm.” “ Hottentots, you want 
them? Let me rather ge to the moun- 
tains and call the baboons if you want a 
congregation of that sort; or, stop, my 
sons will call the dogs which lie in front 
of the door, they will do.” The mission- 
ary quietly dropped an attempt which 
threatened a wrathful ending and began 
the service. The psalm was sung, the 
prayer offered, and the preacher read the 
story of the Syrophcenician woman, par- 
ticularly emphasizing these words, 
“ Truth, Lord, but the dogs eat of the 
crumbs that fall from the master’s table.” 
He had not spoken many minutes when 
the voice of the farmer was heard. “ Will 
Mynheer wait a little? He shall have the 
Hottentots.” The motley crowd trooped 
in, many who probably had never been 
within the door of their master’s house, 
and many more who had never heard the 
voice of a preacher. The service over and 
the astonished Hottentots dispersed, the 
farmer turned to his guest, and said, 
“My friend, you took a hard hammer, 
and you have broken a hard head.” 

In a letter written in 1839 Mrs. Moffat 
says: 

“You have probably heard that some thou- 
sands of disaffected Boers have emigrated to 
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the interior. We have anticipated from them 
the direst results and these have commenced. 
They have approached the territory of Mosili- 
katse (north of Bechuanaland), have fallen 
upon him, have killed many men and taken 
away 6,000 head of cattle. The interior is now 
effectually closed to us, and if government 
wink at these Boers they will annihilate the 
aborigines and will déubtless in time become 
formidable to the Colony.” 


_ In another letter written the same year, 
in speaking of the neighboring American 
mission, occurs this passage: 


“The Zulus were entirely off their guard, 
knowing nothing till the bullets were flying 
about them. The Boers brutally commenced 
hostilities at the mission station, and one bul- 
let fell at the foot of the bed on which. Mr. 
Vatable (a missionary) lay sick. The out- 
house, where their servants slept, was literally 
shot to pieces. The Boers pillaged the house 
before the missionaries’ eyes, and when they 
left, obliged to flee, the Boers were still in the 
house, packing up all their horses could carry 
away. Thus the poor brethren have been in 
great peril, but their enemies were not suffered 
to take their lives. This, it appears, some of 
them wished to do.” 


In 1848 complications arose which led 
to a trial of strength between the forces 
of the Government and the emigrants. 
In a short and sharp engagement the 
Boers were put to flight and the Govern- 
ment annexed the Free State. Many of 
the Boers settled down again quietly un- 
der British rule, but the more irreconcil- 
able spirits joined others of their kind 
across the Vaal (the Transvaal). It soon 
became apparent to the London mission- 
aries that all hope of carrying on their 
work in that region was over. 


“Tt was inconvenient to the Boers, that there 
should be so near them men who were able to 
give testimony to the civilized world of what 
was going on in those remote regions, and who 
could neither be cajoled nor intimidated into 
silence.” 


Not only did the Boers constantly an- 
noy Moffat in his work, but they actually 
broke up the missionary labors of his cel- 
ebrated son-in-law, Livingstone. 

On beginning liis work among the Bak- 
wains, he found them practically en- 
slaved by the Boers, who plundered their 
cattle and made them work without 
wages. On his first visit the command- 
ant had insisted: “ You must teach the 
blacks they are not our equals. : 
You might as well try to teach the ba- 
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boons.” Livingstone replied by offering 
to test whether the Boers or his own na- 
tive attendants, from Moffat’s school, 
could read best. As the years went by 
Livingstone’s relations with the Boers be- 
came more and more strained. 

A raid on Koloberg, the main station, 
was planned by the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal, which Livingstone heard of and 
prevented for the time by a visit of re- 
monstrance to the commandant; but the 
cloud hung menacingly over the Bak- 
wains. This thought troubled Living- 
stone, who felt that his presence among 
them was a menace to the natives. 

At last, in 1852, when the missionary 
was visiting his more remote stations, 
the Boers attacked Koloberg in force. 
They sacked the town, took all the goods 
and cattle of the Bakwains, plundered 
Livingstone’s house of most of his fur- 
niture and supplies, and wantonly de- 
stroyed the rest, even tearing the leaves 
from all his books. They then set fire 
to the town and began to massacre the in- 
habitants. The natives defended their 
fainilies bravely, but the Boers killed six- 
ty of them, and carried away many wom- 
en and children. They next burned the 
villages of the Bangwaketse and the Ba- 
katla, and swept off all their cattle. 

Livingstone wrote to a friend: 

“ All the corn is burned of all the three 
tribes. Everything edible taken from them. 
How will they live? The Boers often 
expressed a wish to get hold of me. Kind 
Providence prevented me from falling into the 
very thick of it. God has still a work for me 
to do. Think of foolish John Bull 
paying so many thousands a year for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, and allowing com- 
missions to make treaties with the Boers, who 
carry it on.” 

The conduct of the Boers was beyond 
all justification, yet the breaking up of 
his mission opened up to Livingstone his 
wonderful career as an explorer. Tho 
constantly threatened by the Boers, he 
pushed further north in the hope of 
establishing missions. He saw so much, 
penetrating further and further as 
time went on, that finally the famous 
journey across the continent was under- 
taken. An unseen Providence may have 
overruled the base conduct of the Boers 
for the good of Africa. 


GLoversviLuE, N,. Y. 
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A Military Novel.* 


WE see no reason why Mr. Altsheler 
should not be cordially congratulated. 
He has written a romance of the civil war 
in which we feel a fresh and captivating 
genius. It is not so much a story as a 
picture, and it is a vivid, highly colored, 
intensely attractive picture, beyond ques- 
tion a work of genuine art. Too much 
description, good as it is, undoubtedly de- 
tracts from the symmetry of the compo- 
sition. The battle scenes are overdone, 
but the excess is brilliant and thrilling in 
itself, so that in reading one scarcely no- 
tices a vast redundancy of mere word 
broidery. A most noteworthy element of 
Mr. Altsheler’s work is a certain frank 
enthusiasm, almost boyish in its intensity, 
which seems to carry us along while we 
read. Indeed the story somehow gives 
the impression of personal experience. 

As a love story most readers will take 
it lightly, for the passion of the book is 
condensed in the scenes and incidents of 
camp and fight, and it is of the most mas- 
culine sort, so far as its substance goes, 
albeit a certain constantly recurring sen- 
timental strain seems wholly feminine. 
The present reviewer, himself a soldier 
who has been in battle, prefers Mr. Alt- 
sheler’s war sketches to the late Stephen 
Crane’s. There is more downright slog- 
ging battle in them, and the atmosphere 
is truer, being less obscured with arti- 
ficialities. The descriptions of Shiloh and 
Gettysburg are noble military pictures, 
heavy with redundancies and repetitions, 
to be sure, yet noble and faithful to the 
large facts as well as the small details of 
war, 

Beginning with Lincoln’s inauguration 
and quickly sweeping from Kentucky 
southward with the current of 
marching men, there is little check 
to the story’s flow. It is not a 
historical romance in its spirit, and 
yet the history of our great war imbues 
it, floods it, struts every page to bursting, 
so to say. We have no recollection of 





*In Crrctinc Camps. A Romance of the Civil War. 
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any finer piece of des¢ription than Mr. 
Altsheler gives of the awful fight at Cem- 
etery Hill, when the Confederates made 
their ever memorable sacrifice for the lost 
cause. It is thrilling. The word-picture 
fairly blazes and jars with the tempest 
of battle. 

Some excellent impressions are given 
of the social conditions of the South dur- 
ing the war. The sketches of life in 
Richmond are especially true and attract- 
ive. But probably the most distinct and 
lasting quality of the book shows itself in 
incidents and side-scenes where sudden 
and singularly vivid revelations of what 
our fratricidal war really meant flash out 
like lightning or the intense blaze of a 
shell by night. Here, as elsewhere, how- 
ever, the author lacks somewhat of the re- 
straint and reserve of the master artist. 
He cannot refrain from gushing and 
heaping on the color. Even in the sim- 
pler scenes of camp life, where we should 
naturally expect the sincerity of collo- 
quial truthfulness and curtness, a certain 
diffuseness and a frequent touch of sen- 
timental garishness weaken the composi- 
tion. Ina word, Mr. Altsheler’s lack is 
compactness and stedfast adherence to 
the line of sufficiency. He does not know 
when adequacy is reached ; he passes over 
into surplusage. 

With all its faults, In Circling Camps 
rises very near the line of power just 
above which are to be found the few mas- 
terpieces of historical fiction. What it 
lacks in perspective is more due to an ac- 
tual want of distance than to any short- 
coming of the author’s craftsmanship. 
The war is yet too near us for the haze of 
romance to be cast over it. And doubt- 
less a sense of this atmospheric rawness 
influenced Mr. Altsheler to make undue 
effortto hang the blue of distance over his 
scenes by creating an atmosphere largely 
verbal and sometimes beclouded with 
rhetoric. But the story is a wonderfui 
chain of war-incidents graduated in di- 
mensions from the pitched battle down to 
the merest personal experience. To read 
it is to realize some of the most thrilling 
features of a struggle which shook the 
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whole world. The author’s impartiality 
is admirable. He writes from the broad- 
est patriotism and in the spirit of the 
most liberal sympathy with American 
aspirations. 

We have felt impelled to give a space 
to this book which we could ill spare. 
Not that we deem it a great fiction, but 
because it certainly is an extraordinary 
one. Its: freshness, vigor, abounding 
color, keen insight into the life of a volun- 
teer soldier, broad, full grasp of military 
conditions and incidents, and its power 
of enthusiasm combine to make it a 
memorable romance, so that, notwith- 
standing many glaring crudities and 
many redundancies, it stands out distinct- 
ly among the best war-stories of recent 
years. We have felt while reading it that 
the MS. should have been mercilessly re- 
vised by an artist in fiction whose strokes 
of erasure and whose firm touches of rec- 
tification would easily have made the ro- 
mance a literary delight as well as a pow- 
erful war picture. 


Educational Books. 
(Continued from last week.) 


GRAMMAR AND ENGLISH. 


Among English grammars we have 
one at least which is well worth notice, 
A Rational GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 
risH Lancuace. By W. B. Powell, 
A.M., Supt. of Public Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Louise Connolly, M.S. 
(American Book Co. 60 cents.) This 
is an attempt to free English grammar 
from its bondage to Latin grammar, 
study the language on its own basis, and 
parse it on a method of rational analysis. 
The method is very free, very stimulat- 
ing, tho sometimes too free in dropping 
established terms. The analysis of sen- 
tences and examples of parsing are oc- 
casionally capricious. But the general 
view of syntax as controlled by the ra- 
tional logic of verbal expression is stim- 
ulating and sound. 

A First MANUAL oF COMPOSITION. 
By Edwin Herbert Lewis, Ph.D., Profes- 
sor in Lewis Institute, Chicago. (Mac- 
millan. 60 cents.) More elementary 
than the author’s “ Introduction to the 
Study of Language,” but on the same 
principle and developed on the same 
method. It carries back the free and ra- 
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tional methods of the previous book two 
years into the grammar school. Its main 
point is the drill in reasoning and logic 
as applied to grammar and composition. 
An excellent book. 

THE MotTHer Toncue. Book I. 
(Vol. I.) Lessons in Speaking, Reading 
and. writing English. Book II. (Vol. 
IT.) An Elementary English Gram- 
mar. By George Lyman Kittridge, Pro- 
fessor of English in Harvard, and Sarah 
Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools in 
Boston. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 55 
cents and 60 cents.) The first of these 
manuals is elementary. It begins with 
lessons in reading only. Book II is an 
English grammar for high school classes. 
The work is of high character through- 
out, scholarly, and based on sound prac- 
tical methods acquired in pedagogical 
experience. 

SPECIMENS OF THE Forms oF DiIs- 
coursE, by E. H. Lewis, Professor in the | 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, is a valuable 
aid in the study of English composition. 
It presents a classified series of classic 
examples of the different styles of com- 
position arranged under five heads: De- 
scription, Narration, Exposition, Argu- 
mentation and Criticism. 

In “The Silver Series of Language 
Books” a new competitor for favor is 
THE ESSENTIALS OF LANGUAGE AND 
Grammar, by Albert Leroy Bartlett, 
A.M., and First STEps IN ENGLISH, by 
the same. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

Lessons IN LANGUAGE AND GRAM- 
MAR. Book I. and Book II. By Horace 
S. Tarbell, LL.D., Superintendent of 
Schools, Providence, R. I., and Martha 
Tarbell, Ph.D. (Ginn & Co., Boston. 
$1.00.) Very similar in method and 
theory to “The Mother Tongue” no- 
ticed above. Book I is designed for pu- 
pils entering the fourth year and extends 
through two or two and a half years of 
work. Book II is an independent man- 
ual complete in itself, designed to furnish 
a complete course for grammar school, 
high school or home study. Special 
kinds of writing receive special attention, 
as, for example, letter writing and “ sec- 
retarial”’ writing. Punctuation is fully 
developed. 

In the way of text-books for English 
study, we have to begin with, in the 
“Atheneum Press Series,” A Book OF 
SEVENTEENTH Century Lyrics. Select- 
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ed and Edited, with an Introduction, by 
Felix E. Schelling, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston.) An admirable selection of 
characteristic English lyrics between the 
years 1625 and 1700. 

TWELVE ENGLISH Poets, by Blanche 
Wilder Bellamy (Ginn & Co., Boston), 
is made up of selections from twelve 
representative poets from Chaucer to 
Tennyson, with brief biographical 
sketches. The collection is better for 
reading than for study. In the same 
class is REPRESENTATIVE PoEMs oF Ros- 
ERT Burns. With Carlyle’s Essay on 
Burns. Edited,with Introductions, Notes 
and Vocabulary, by Charles Lane Han- 
son, Instructor in English, Boston High 
School. Selected with good literary 
judgment, and edited with Notes and In- 
troduction. In the same class we note 
also Mitton’s L’ALLEGED IL PENSEROSO, 
Comus AND Lycipas. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Tuley Francis 
Huntington, A.M., South Side High 
School, Milwaukee (Ginn & Co., Bos- 
ton). A delightful collection of the four 
great classics of English poetry. In the 
same class, Pope’s Essay on MAN AND 
EssAy on Criticism. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by Joseph B. Sea- 
bury. (Silver, Burdett & Co. In “ The 
Silver Series of English Classics.”) 


GEOGRAPHY. 


In Geography the year is signalized by 
the publication of THE INTERNATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By Seventy Authors. With 
488 Illustrations. Edited by Hugh Rob- 
ert Mill, D.Sc. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$3.50.) This great work of 1,088 close- 
ly printed octavo pages may fairly be 
claimed as the achievement in the edu- 
cational literature of the year. It is car- 
tied out on a systematic plan which has 
assigned every part its proportions to 
the rest, and held everything together in 
right relations. The entire geography of 
the globe is included in the volume. 
Even the North and South Polar 

egions are described. Every topic 
and every country receives a thorough 
scientific development. Part I is de- 
voted to an exposition in ten chapters on 
the principles of geography, including 
maps, the mathematics, meteorology and 
geology of the subject, the distribution 
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of mankind as a race descended from one 
central stock, and the general outlines of 
political geography. The work follows 
in its development the natural order of 
the continental divisions of the globe. 
The physical geography of each country, 
its meteorology, geology, flora, fauna, 
people, language, political history, com- 
mercial and industrial development, and 
the general statistics of civilization are 
briefly but systematically presented. 
Maps and diagrams are used freely and 
with great effect. 

First Book HoME GEOGRAPHY, AND 
THE EartH as A WHOLE. By Ralph S. 
Tarr, B.S., F.G.S.A., Professor at Cor- 
nell, and Frank M. McMurray, Ph.D., 
Professor at Columbia University. 
(Macmillans. 60 cents.) This is the 
first of a series of three volumes to be 
known as “ Tarr and McMurray Geog- 
raphies.”” The novel feature of this text- 
book is the full development of the 
“ Home Geography ” in the First Part, 
and the attempt to treat the “ Earth as a 
Whole,” or in a bird’s-eye view of it, in 
the Second Part, which is wholly devot- 
ed to North America, with full treatment 
of the United States and what are de- 
scribed as “its Dependencies ”—a new 
term in American geography. The work 
is done on a physiographic basis, with 
physical facts presented in causal se- 
quence and close attention to types in the 
industries, population and civilization of 
the country. The maps, which are 
numerous and uncommonly well made, 
are a special feature of the volume. 


SANITARY. 


The sanitary aspects of school ad- 
ministration and schoolhouse construc- 
tion are thoroughly and_ practically 
treated in ScHooL Hyciene. By Lud- 
wig Kotelmann, Ph.D., M.D. Trans- 
lated by John A. Bergstrém, Ph.D., and 
Edward Cinradi, M.A., Indiana Uni- 
versity. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 
$1.50.) Dr. Kotelmann founded and for 
ten years edited the Journal for School- 
hygiene at Hamburg, Germany. This 
manual represents his life-long study of 
the subject. 

With this should be named ScHooL 
SANITATION AND DecoraTION. A Prac- 
tical Study of Health and Beauty in 
their Relations to the Public Schools, 
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By Severance Burrage, B.S., Professor 
in Perdue University, and Henry Tur- 
ner Baily, State Supervisor of Drawing, 
Massachusetts. (D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 

A new thing in school text-books is 
the HANpBook oF Domestic SCIENCE 
AND HousEHotp Arts. With a Preface 
by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Other Specialists. Edited by Lucy 
Langdon Williams Wilson, Ph.D., Phil- 
adelphia Normal School. (Macmillan. 
$1.00.) Designed for use in Elemen- 
tary Schools as a Manual for Teachers. 

In Botany we call attention to a new 
text-book, Lessons In Botany. By 
George Francis Atkinson, Ph.B., Pro- 
fessor in Cornell. (Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.12.) An abbreviated and simplified 
edition of the Elementary Botany, by the 
same author. Much of the technical 
matter in the larger edition has been 
omitted. The first chapters, on how 
seedlings grow, etc., are new. A con- 
siderable part of the book has been re- 
written in the interest of simplification. 
Great provision for out-of-door work is 
made, particularly in the very valuable 
chapter on Ecology, or the science of 
plant organisms in their origin and en- 
vironment. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools and 
Colleges (Macmillan) can hardly be 
commended too highly for its purpose. 
The general Editor for the Old Testa- 
ment is A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew; for the New Testa- 
ment, J. J. S. Perowne, D.D., Bishop of 
Worcester. The latest volumes before 
us are THE PROVERBS, edited by the Ven. 
T. T. Perowne, B.D. (75 cents), and 
THE Books oF CHRONICLES, with Maps, 
Notes and Introduction, by William 
Emory Barnes, D.D. ($1.00.) The 
Macmillans also publish ONE YEAR OF 
SunpAy ScHoot Lessons FoR YOUNG 
CuHiLpREN. By Florience W. Palmer. 
$1.00.) Nothing seems to be omitted 
from this volume to make it a manual 
for teachers and parents. 

In the same general class we name for 
the benefit of those who love a classic, 
THE SHEPHERD PSALM FoR CHILDREN. 
By Josephine L. Baldwin. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 30 cents.) It is 
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exposition that rises into the region of 
poetry. 

We name here also NatTure’s Mir- 
ACLES; Familar Talks on Science, by 
Elisha Gray, Ph.D., LL.D. (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. 60 cents), because the 
sound, reverent spirit of the manual 
raises it to the plane of religious instruc- 
tion. Volume I of the series has for its 
subject World-Building and Life, Earth, 
Air and Water. It is science expounded 
with simplicity, and set in a frame work 
of reverence. 

The two most fascinating reading 
books in the whole collection have not 
been noticed. Stories oF MAINE. By 
Sophie Swett. (American Book Com- 
pany. $1.00.) A repertory of tales of 
heroism, romance, adventure and en- 
durance culled out of the history and lo- 
cal traditions of Maine; and Ways or 
Woop Forx. By William J. Long. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) The First Se- 
ries of what the author has himself seen 
in the woods by a man who knows how 
to draw the wood-folk out of their holes 
and to catch them at their pranks. 

The American Book Company offer 
for school and home use, not without an 
eye also to social gatherings, Soncs oF 
Att Lanps, patriotic and national songs 
of many countries, folk songs and part- 
songs for three and four voices, edited 
by W. S. B. Mathews, assisted in the 
musical arrangement by the popular 
song-composer, Mrs. Jesse L. Gaynor. 
(50 cents.) 

In the same class Silver, Burdett & 
Co. publish THE ELEMENTS oF VOCAL 
Harmony. By Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
Doc., Professor in the Science of Mu- 
sic, University of Pennsylvania. 

The same publishers issue in their se- 
ries “ America’s Great Men and Their 
Deeds,” AMERICA’S INVENTIONS AND IN- 
VENTOoRS. By the veteran teacher, Wil- 
liam A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and Ar- 
thur May Mowry, A.M. 

The increasing demand for some dis- 
cipline in political ethics in the schools 
has resulted in a new and revised edi- 
tion of an old book which did good serv- 
ice in its day, and needed only revision 
to give it a new career of usefulness. 
Potitics FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, Dy 
Charles Nerdhoff, whose history of Cal- 
ifornia still holds its place as the most 
valuable book on the subject, 
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LitTLE WANDERERS. By Margaret 
Warner Morley. (Ginn & Co.) The 
wanderers are plants or seeds that travel. 
The author has made a very luminous 
and useful romance of the scientific 
facts, for primary classes. 

On Shakespeare study we have a few 
books to name: How to Stupy SHAKE- 
sPEARE. By William H. Fleming. (Dou- 
bleday & McClure Company. $1.00.) 
Series II. Constructed on the same plan 
as Series I. It contains a key to the pro- 
nunciation of names, based on the 
Standard Dictionary and notes relating 
to textual difficulties, not to literary mat- 
ters or dramatic structure. They are 
elementary in character, such as would 
be required in school use. When serious 
difficulties arise, like the famous “ dram 
of eale ” (Act I Scene 4) in Hamlet, the 
author gives it up and refers to Fur- 
ness’s “ Variorum.” 

Shakespeare’s JuL1us CagEsar, by the 
Rev. Henry N. Hudson, LL.D. (Ginn 
& Co., Boston), while designed for 
school use, is also for more advanced 
students. The Introduction, tho brief, 
is compendious. The text is good. 
Critical notes discuss the perplexities of 
the text and the play. It is an excellent 
edition of the play for High School or 
college. 

THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE: Its 
Illustrations, by Byam Shaw, is a fas- 
cinating pocket edition, with clear, 
strong faced black type, brief summary 
introductions to each play and glossary. 
Kinc Lear is the most recent volume 
we have seen. It is edited by John De- 
vine. (Macmillan Company.) 

The same publishers are slowly bring- 
ing out Shakespeare’s plays in their 
“Pocket English Classics.” The num- 
ber before us is JuLtus CagEsar, edited, 
with an Introduction, notes and sugges- 
tive questions, by George W. Hufford, 
A.M., Principal of the Indianapolis High 
School, and Lois G. Hufford, Teacher 
of English Literature in the same (25 
cents). Uncommonly good type for a 
pocket edition; the Cambridge text, and 
notes on Shakespearean verse, metrical 
arrangement and grammatical peculiari- 
ties, 

Other numbers in the same series of- 
fer for school use convenient and inex- 
pensive editions of the English classics, 
uniform in size, shape, type and edited 
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for school use in the same way. The 
latest we have seen among them are 
Cooper’s Last oF THE MOHICANS, 
Scott’s MARMION, and BrowNINa’s 
SHORTER PoEMsS (25 cents each). 

Tue EPIsTtLES OF THE NEw TESTA- 
MENT. By Henry Hayman, D.D. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.) This 
is an effort to present the Epistles in cur- 
rent and popular idiom. . The plan is to 
keep with the most careful fidelity to the 
thoughts of the Apostles while claim- 
ing a perfectly free hand as regards the 
language in which those thoughts are 
presented. An illustration is furnished 
in the thirteenth chapter of the Corin- 
thians, where Dr. Hayman’s version 
says: 

“For tho I were to speak all languages of 

men and angels too but have not charity I be- 
come a mere sounding gong or tinkling cym- 
bal.” “ Charity is long suffering, is kindly, is 
void of envy, is no braggart, is not inflated, 
preserves decorum, avoids self-seeking, is not 
irritable,” etc. 
While in some things undoubtedly the 
translation assists the interpretation, as 
an English version it is much inferior to 
that of Mr. Robert Weeks, who knew 
vastly less Greek. 

History oF ENGLisH LITERATURE. 
By Reuben Post Halleck, M.A. (New 
York: The American Book Company. 
$1.25.) Teachers of English, especial- 
ly teachers in public schools, as well as 
general students, members of literary 
clubs, and, indeed, all who need a ready 
reference book on English literature, 
will find in this history many helpful 
features. As a history of English lit- 
erature, it is full enough to give a good 
outline impression. Its short biograph- 
ical and critical sketches are well done, 
and the method of study suggested in the 
lists of books and directions for reading 
is excellent. The book has a literary 
map of England showing the birthplaces 
and homes of the most noted authors. 
There are many illustrations, mostly por- 
traits, and a good index. 

THE MAKING OF CHARACTER. Some 
Educational Aspects of Ethics. By 
John MacCunn, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in University College, Liv- 
erpool. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.25.) With the above 
unpretentious title Professor MacCunn’s 
little book might be easily overlooked 
amid the volumes teeming from the 
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press; but it is a remarkable work, sure 
to attract the attention of the students of 
ethics and of those who are interested in 
the philosophy of human character-de- 
velopment. It is a clear, simple, logical 
treatise on the influences and elements 
that affect the motal, mental and physical 
growth of man. The author’s style makes 
his meanings perfectly plain to the read- 
er; he indulges in no abstruse phrase- 
ology, and his sentences are short and 
forceful. The whole literature of his 
subject is tersely reviewed, and the chain 
of his short chapters is an admirable 
linking together of facts made visible and 
significant by their projection in just the 
place where they belong. 


oF 


CoNCERNING Cats. My Own and 
Some Others. By Helen M. Winslow. 
(Boston: The Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50.) The cat-lover will hasten 
to get possession of Miss Winslow’s in- 
teresting cat-book with its cat-pictures, 
cat-anecdotes,, notes and portraits of fa- 
mous cats and other cat-lore galore. It is 
a beautiful volume, handsomely printed, 
and, of course, attractively illustrated. 
There are pictures of the cats of Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, Julia Marlowe, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, and other distin- 
guished cat lovers. The book has the in- 
dorsement of the Beresford Cat Club, 
and so we give it ours, altho we do not 
make any pretensions to technical cat- 
ee or to a large amount of cat- 
ove. 


FAMILIAR FisH, Their Habits and 
Capture. By Eugene McCarthy. With 
an Introduction by Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, President of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Company.) A book for anglers and all 
persons interested in fish and fishing, by 
a writer who understands his subject and 
knows how to enhance its interest in the 
minds of his readers. All of the more 
important familiar fish of our country are 
described with the best methods of tak- 
ing them. Dr. David Starr Jordan has 
written for the book a short and charac- 
teristic introduction in which he says: 
“Every healthy boy, every rightminded 
and every uncaged woman feels, at one 
time or another, and maybe at all times, 
the impulse to go a-fishing. That is what 
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fishes are for.” We wonder if the Doc- 
tor’s ‘“ uncaged woman” has the “ im- 
pulse to go a-fishing” at midnight in 
February, when the wind howls in pitchy 
darkness and the sleet flies level? 


Tue Story oF MAGELLAN. By Heze- 
kiah Butterworth. (New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. $1.50.) Mr. Butterworth 
has the fine knack of making a good 
story out of history. This sketch of the 
life and adventures of the great navi- 
gator and explorer, Ferdinand Magellan, 
reads like a romance—it is, indeed, truth 
stranger than fiction. Mr. Butterworth 
went out of his way, however, when he 
lugged Aguinaldo into his book and 
tried to make a hero of him. There is 
nothing in the least truly heroic in 
Aguinaldo, nor has his career anything 
whatever to do with the true story of 
Magellan. 


A History oF Russian LITERATURE. 
By K. Waliszewski. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. $1.50.) The title of 
this book is too comprehensive. We 
have here not a history of Russian lit- 
erature, but a strong outline of the prin- 
cipal body of that literature. The au- 
thor is enthusiastic in his appfeciation of 
his subject, and writes with an ink that 
glows. We should not want to be led 
by his criticism ; but some of it is singu- 
larly frank, luminous and forceful. His 
treatment of Tolstoi’s moral and reli- 
gious vagaries touches a high mark of 
excellence. Upon the whole this sketch 
of Russian literary history will be found 
sufficiently comprehensive to give the 
general reader a good impression of the 
subjects treated. It appears in the 
“ Literatures of the World ” series edited 
by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 


Boy; A Sxetcu. By Marie Corelli. 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.50.) While Miss Corelli calls 
this book a sketch it is one of the longest 
and most elaborate of her vivid and sen- 
sational pictures of life as her peculiar 
vision is able to comprehend it. The 
“Boy” of the story was the son of a 
drunken father and a slatternly mother. 
He is depicted as the creature of unto- 
ward influences, and his life is not really 
as interesting as Miss Corelli’s story 
makes it appear. It all comes to nothing 
in the end, after a long and miserable yet 
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curiously entertaining pursuit, lighted up 
on the way with a gorgeous genius which 
somehow has a gleam and a whiff of sul- 
phur in it. 


THE Story OF THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
TURY OF THE CHRISTIAN Era, By El- 
bridge S. Brooks. (Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.50.) Young 
people may rely upon Mr. Brooks to lead 
them well and entertainingly through 
whatever historical field he chooses to 
take them. In this handsome volume he 
gives a good, clear, running account of 
the main events of the past hundred 
years. Of course it is a wonderful rec- 
ord, no matter how tamely set upon pa- 
per, but Mr. Brooks presents it in a style 
far from tame, albeit soberly enough. 
Readers both young and old will be 
charmed with the simple story of an 
amazing century. Mr. Brooks ranks 
Tolstoi with Lincoln, Bismarck, Cavour, 
Wellington, Napoleon and Jackson. Such 
an estimate of Tolstoi is all but silly. In 
the main, however, the story of a cen- 
tury’s progress is stimulating, invigorat- 
ing, refreshing. 


THE TRANSVAAL TrouBLeE. By John 
Hays Hammond. (New York: The Ab- 
bey Press. 25 cents.) This is the text 
of an address by Mr. Hammond, who has 
resided in South Africa and had troubles 
of his own there. He is an American 
who was arrested in connection with the 
excitement occasioned by the “ Jameson 
Raid ” of 1896. He has large knowledge 
of the South African mines, and his ad- 
dress shows a comprehensive grasp of 
the whole Boer trouble. It is a short es- 
say, can be read in an hour, and it cer- 
tainly gives a great deal of enlightening 
information. As he presents the case, 
the Outlanders have been subjected to 
most brutal treatment by the Boers, who 
have by their tyranny justly merited the 
punishment they have received at the 
hands of Great Britain. 


THe Practice oF TypoGRAPHYy. A 
Treatise on the Processes of Type-Mak- 
mg, the Point System, the Names, Sizes, 
Styles and Prices of Printing Types. By 
Theodore Low De Vinne. (New York: 
The Century Co. $2.00.) A book very 
pleasing to the eye and satisfying to a 
chaste and cultivated taste is this treatise 
by a master printer on some of the ma- 
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chinery of his art. The processes of 
type-making, the various sizes and forms 
of types, the great foundries, the styles of 
printing, the nomenclature of typography 
and the running history of changes and 
reversals to earlier forms are not only 
given in clear language‘but, as far as pos- 
sible, exemplified in the text. The pages 
treating a certain form are set up in that 
type, so that the reader has before him 
the object lesson as well as the author’s 
entertaining essay. Indeed, the book is a 
document in the history of type, a book 
for printers, done in type, iliustrated with 
type, and typical of the best form of the 
printer’s art. Every printer should have 
it. 

SPENCER AND SPENCERISM. By Hec- 
tor Macpherson. (New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25.) Such a vast 
literature has grown up about Mr. Spen- 
cer and his philosophy that the present 
generation of readers will welcome the 
attempt to explain what is involved in 
these prolonged controversies and com- 
mentaries. Mr. Macpherson undertakes 
to make plain the Spencerian doctrine to 
the general reader, somewhat after the 
manner of John Fisher’s “ Cosmic Phi- 
losophy,” but more briefly and simply. 
He has Mr. Spencer’s approval in his de- 
sign, and he appears to have executed it 
with success. 


An OUTLINE oF POLITICAL GROWTH 
IN THE NINETEENTH CenTuRY. By Ed- 
mund Hamilton Sears. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.00.) The 
title of this book hardly describes it cor- 
rectly. While political growth is consid- 
ered, quite as much space is given to mili- 
tary and dynastic events as to changes in 
constitutions and laws. We should call 
the treatise a summary of universal his- 
tory during this century, each country re- 
ceiving special treatment. So vast a sub- 
ject can be treated but superficially in a 
single volume, and many conclusions are 
unavoidably stated in too sweeping a 
manner. Allowing for the difficulties of 
the task, the author has succeeded fairly 
well, and his manual will serve as a 
chronicle of the leading political events 
of the era to which it relates. 


THE BuRIAL OF THE APPRENTICE. By 
Henry W. Cherouny. (New York: Che- 
rouny Printing and Publishing Com- 
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pany.) In spite of the faults of 
obscurity, verbosity and diffuseness, 
these papers are not without inter- 
est to the student of society. They 
contain a plea for the restoration of 
the guild system in the printing trade, 
which seems visionary enough, but they 
also disclose the thoughts and feelings 
that are seething among certain classes 
of our population. The author is an en- 
thusiast, and we cannot say that he has 
a well balanced mind, but the sincerity of 
his benevolence is beyond question. 


Jo 
Literary Notes. 


Dr. Paut Carus proposes to publish soon 
in the Open Court Company, of Chicago, a 
book about the history of the devil. 

....-Mr. Herbert Spencer has at last com- 
pleted the revised and final edition of his 
‘First Principles.” He has made numerous 
replies to his critics and will endeavor to re- 
move in this edition all misapprehension. Al- 
tho the cardinal views of the work remain un- 
changed numerous alterations have been made 
here and there. 


....The Musenalmanach of Gottingen is, we 
believe, the only student publication in Ger- 
many. It is an annual of poetical productions 
from the pens of present and former students 
of that university, and the edition for the cur- 
rent year is the third in the series, all of which 
have been warmly welcomed and possess liter- 
ary merit. The editor of the edition for 1900 
is Leviid L. Schiiking. 

....The only Protestant daily political pa- 
per in France, the Signal, suffered very severe- 
ly on account of its revision inclinations in the 
Dreyfus matter. It has now been placed on a 
more solid financial basis by the liberality of 
the friends of the cause. In Turkey the paper 
is not allowed to circulate on account of its 
sharp attacks on the Sultan in the Armenian 
question. It is waging a determined battle 
against alcoholism and favors reforms in every 
department. 

....An excellent series of pamphlets, em- 
bodying in concise form the results of arche- 
ological research in the Orient, is published by 
the house of Hinrichs in Leipzig. One issue 
appears every three ‘months, and the fifth of 
the series, descriptive of the political history of 
Babylonia and Assyria on the basis of the mon- 
uments, by Dr. Winckler, of Berlin, is the lat- 
est. The series is known by the general title 
of “ Der Alte Orient.” Each number is about 
30 pages in size, and costs 60 pfennige. 

....An organization has just been brought 
about in this city, called “ The American Pub- 
lishers’ Association,” with Mr. Charles Scrib- 
ner as president. Almost all the prominent 
publishers in the country are represented, and 
the purpose, so far as given, is the protection 
of the interests of publishers, authors, book- 
sellers, book manufacturers and book buyers. 
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Specifically, however, the chief aim is to se- 
cure a greater uniformity of prices to the pub- 
lic and prevent the cutting system, which has 
proved so demoralizing to the book trade. 


.... Leipzig, which for decades had been prac- 
tically the sole headquarters for the book and 
publishing business in Germany, has in late 
years found rivals in Berlin and in Munich. 
Especially has the Bavarian capital become the 
leading-market for all that is curious and rare 
and especially valuable in the book line. Late- 
ly the auction of the famous library Tessier 
brought to Munich bibliophiles from almost 
every country in Europe, with many orders 
from America. Paris, Berlin and London se- 
cured the most valuable gems in this collec- 
tion. The prices secured were probably the 
highest ever paid at a book auction in Ger- 
many. 


....Dr. John Clark Ridpath, the historian, 
died last week in New York City. He was 
born in Indiana in 1840, educated in the com- 
mon schools, taught district school, and finally 
became a clerk in a village store. He entered 
the De Pauw University in 1859 and graduated 
in four years, paying his own way. Years 
later he was made professor at his alma 
mater. In 1881 he was associated with “ The 
People’s Cyclopedia,” and in 1882 he began his 
“History of the World.” Among his books 
are “ Academic History of the United States,” 
a “Grammar School History,” ‘ Monograph 
of Alexander Hamilton,” “ The Life and Work 
of James G. Blaine,” and “ The Life of Glad- 
stone,” etc. 


....Lhe American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, of Philadelphia, publishes a 
valuable brochure, edited by Hugh Williams 
and Frederick D. Hicks, of the Library of 
Congress, containing the important official doc- 
uments of the South African Republic and 
Great Britain, without note or comment. 
Among the contents are the Convention of 
London of 1884; the Constitution of the South 
Africa Republic; the Franchise Law, with the 
modifications proposed by Great Britain; the 
ultimatum of the South Africa Republic re- 
quiring the British to withdraw their army 
from the border within two days; the resolu- 
tion of alliance of the two South Africa Re- 
publics, and the Constitution of the Orange 
Free State. 


....The second volume of Friedrich’s ex- 
tensive Life of Dédllinger, reaching from 1837 
to 1849, has recently been published by Beck, 
of Munich. As the biography is based largely 
on unpublished documents of Dollinger the 
work contains an exceptional amount of new 
data. One of the lessons of this volume is the 
somewhat surprising fact that at this period 
Déllinger was intensely Roman Catholic, was 
particularly delighted with movements such as 
Puseyism in England, and was a powerful 
agent in gaining prominent converts. It was 
after a visit to Dédllinger that Manning de- 
cided to join the Church of Rome. Professor 
Friedrich declares that at this period Déllinget 
was still perfectly convinced that there was 
no salvation outside of the Roman Catholic 
Church, 
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After the Chinese War. 


THE capture of Peking is assured. The 
duty is clear, and nothing will prevent 
the allies from performing it. | What 
next? 

There comes the problem. There can 
be no doubt that the Dowager Empress 
cast in her lot with the Boxers, or that 
the imperial army was engaged in the at- 
tack on the foreign legations. That she 
will be dethroned is certain. But what 
next ? 

Manchuria is already semi-detached 
from the Chinese Empire. The Russian 
army are already fighting there, and will 
subdue it. Russia will never willingly 


give it up. There she has had no help, 
and no interference, from the other na- 
tions, and she will surely keep what she 
That much we may regard as set- 


takes. 
tled. 

But there remains the great Chinese 
Empire. Will it be divided up between 
the allies? It must either be divided, or 
the young Emperor may be restored to 
power, under the tutelage of foreign ad- 
visers. Which course will be taken de- 
pends on considerations that reach far 
beyond present advantage. 

It lies on the face of the present condi- 
tions that the United States wants no 
territory, and wishes, just now, that there 
be no partition. What we want, just 
now, is only unrestricted trade, such as 
could not exist if there were partition. 
In the latter case, France, Russia, Ger- 
many would give free ingress only to 
their own commerce, and American trade 
would be shut out, as it is from Mada- 
gascar, since France took that island. 

But are there not larger considerations 
inthe future? What will a great inde- 
pendent China mean to the world? 

The moment the Empress Dowager 
and her supporters are overthrown and 
the Emperor is reinstated, we shall see a 
most sudden wave of progressiveness 
come over China. That will be repeated 
on a large scale which we have seen in 
Japan. The Chinese are a stronger, 
steadier people than the Japanese, and 
ln times as many. Already the world 


is surprised to learn what progress they 
have made in the manufacture of mili- 
tary weapons, and how quickly they take 
to the service of war. This process of 
renascence will go on much faster. Rail- 
roads and telegraphs will speedily con- 
nect the principal cities. Manufactures 
will be developed. The spirit of patriot- 
ism will be aroused as never before. The 
Chinese will be very quick to learn all 
that the Westerners can teach, even as 
have the Japanese, but chiefly so that they 
may get rid of the foreigner as soon as 
possible. Already Japan feels able to 
make a good fight with Russia, and fully 
expects war. China has old scores to 
settle, and in a generation she may be 
well able to drive every foreigner out of 
her ancient boundaries. Russia would 
have little chance against China’s four 
hundred millions, and could not easily 
hold Manchuria, while the French pos- 
sessions in the South and the ports now 
held by Great Britain and Germany 
would be at the mercy of the Chinese. A 
condominium of the Powers, or any 
Egyptianizing of China, would be a very 
difficult, and probably impossible, task. 
The Chinese could not be ruled as are 
the. Hindus. 

Then the relation of Japan to Chita 
must be considered. Just now Japan is 
compelled, against all her interests, to 
join the European allies in fighting 
China. But she knows that China is her 
natural ally. Let China follow Japan in 
welcoming modern science, and then the 
two Powers would surely act together. 
It is no foolish request that China made 
to Japan that they pool their interests in 
opposing the Europeans. That was a 
request made by the reactionary party ; 
let it be made by a progressive party and 
it will be granted. Then Russia’s days 
of conquest in the East will come to an 
end. What the result will be to the 
world of introducing modern machinery 
into factories run by the cheapest labor 
we hesitate to‘say. Then we may not be 
so eager for an open door out of China 
as we now are for one into China. 

We have not yet got fairly used to a 
pagan Power of the first magnitude. It 
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is not as bad as we might have feared, 
simply because Japan is thus far accept- 
ing the conclusions of Christian moral- 
ity in conducting public affairs. But 
how will it be when we have two great 
pagan Powers, whose combined produc- 
tive or fighting force will be equal to that 
of all Christendom? There will- be a 
rivalry indeed, perhaps a “ yellow peril ” 
such as we have not dreamed of. Must 
we consider the possibility of a war be- 
tween Michael and the Dragon? 

We think not. We do not fear. But 
this conclusion must be reached by the 
help of a force which statesmen think 
too little of—namely, that of the un- 
armed missionary. If Japan is not a 
dangerous national neighbor, it is very 
much because Dr. Verbeck and a whole 
band of missionary teachers brought 
Christian ethics with their physics and 
history into the island. Japan remains 
in a way Buddhist, but Japan and its 
Buddhism are half Christianized... The 
diplomatists and the consuls are puzzled 
and bothered by the missionary, but it is 
the missionaries who wander far from 
the treaty ports, and are to the people 
the representatives of the Western cul- 
ture which China is so soon to seek, that 
will conquer and correct the pagan sav- 
agery and hostility which now exist. The 
safety of Christendom from the “ yellow 
peril ” is found not in navies and cannon, 
but in missions. Missions will trans- 
form the heart of China, as they are 
transforming that of Japan. Those two 
empires will become Christianized with- 
in a very few generations, and then there 
will be much the same fraternity between 
them and us as there is now be- 
tween Christian nations. The greatest 
international force for permanent peace, 
and brotherhood, as well as for enlight- 
enment, is the Christian missionary. 

Russia will take Manchuria; Japan 
and Great Britain and the United States 
will forbid the further breaking up of the 
Chinese Empire, altho Germany may ex- 
tend her frontiers in Shantung. The 
general partition of China would be a 
very dangerous experiment, and would 
entail a terrible war in a generation. The 
safest way is an undivided China; but, 
divided or undivided, it will be a fearful 
menace to Christendom, but for the work 
of Christian missions. 
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The Homing Instinct. 


AMERICANS are awkward at enjoying 
themselves. Most of them feel rather 
ashamed not to be at work all the time. 
Our mothers carried a work bag when 
they visited; and no sooner were they 
seated when out came the needles to keep 
time with the gossip. This national pe- 
culiarity came partly out of the deep ear- 
nestness of Puritanism, and partly from 
the fact that our folk took the world en- 
tirely in the raw—a new continent to be 
subdued. Work and worship were the 
two ends of existence. Agassiz said that 
the one great puzzle which Americans 
presented to him was their incapacity for 
relaxation. Naturally our folk learned 
to sacrifice some of the very best instincts 
to this work-passion. Pushing west- 
ward, in a single century to occupy a 
whole continent, made permanent homes 
impossible, and the homing instinct was 
suppressed. 

Governor Rollins thinks the time has 


‘come to pick up some of these lost threads 


of character and weave them into the na- 
tiona! life, and as a result New Hamp- 
shire is now celebrating “Old Home 
Week.” Why should not the. sons of 
New Hampshire (and for that matter 
every other State) turn back once a year 
to her hills, her farms, her rivers and her 
brooks, to bathe in boyhood’s dreams? 
It is a capital idea. Instead of being mis- 
erable at fashionable resorts, where every 
one is under restraint, why. not go back 
to the old homestead, and once more lay 
your head under the roof tree? 

There is no other spot in the world like 
the old homestead. It was a farmhouse, 
of that colonial time before architects 
were about. It was broad at the bottom; 
but broader at the top; and it had eaves 
where the swallows gathered in great 
communal bands. It was exactly the 
24th day of April, every year, when these 
swallows came back from the South and 
scattered to their separate homes. The 
eaves reached down so low toward the 
ground that we have ridden off the rear 
slope and dashed into a snow drift—and 
none the worse for it. There were snow 
piles in those days, almost to the eaves 
themselves! And under those eaves there 
were warm hearts; and there were also 
doughnuts in huge piles, and pumpkin 
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pies in rows; and there were other com- 
forts—for no one had then discov- 
ered bacteria, and we were in no danger 
from eating good food. When we got 
cold out of doors we could go inside, and 
be warmed internally. - The house was 
painted red, for that was the warm color, 
like the fire in the chimney ; and we know 
no other reason why all old-time farm- 
houses were of that color. Only the front 
was white; and there were green blinds; 
which was the fashion—and the time 
never was, not even then, when any one 
would be out of the fashion. 

A great butternut spread its arms over 
the whole front yard, and over the double 
door. As we think of it, there is no tree 
in all this world quite so homeful as the 
butternut. It has not a stingy trait about 
it. Did you ever wake up in September, 
after an early frost, and hear the nuts 
falling off, on the roof—one, or two, or 
three at a time? To the back of the house 
was an orchard, where the Greenings and 
the Spitzenbergs and the Butter pears 
grew in long rows. There is nothing in 
this world so wonderful as an apple or- 
chard in blossom. To the side of the or- 
chard, under the Sweet Bough trees, 
should stand a double row of bee hives. 
What wealth of blossoms! how the limbs 
reached down with their weight of gold- 
en and crimson fruit till they touched the 


ground. To see things and hear things . 


when they happen is well enough; but to 
have them in one’s self, to be able to call 
them out of the memory, that is worth 
the while! ’Tis better than any phono- 
‘graph. There was an offset in the turf 
that sloped down toward the rising sun; 
-and in the middle of it stood the harvest 
‘pear; and around that the little mother 
had her beds of pinks, and poppies, and 
bachelor buttons, and Johnnie-jump-ups. 
A little further down the slope lay the 
vegetable garden, which the father turned 
over each year with his spade and his 
spine, into long narrow beds. But he 
loved the flowers as well as did the little 
mother; and he planted lines of holly- 
hocks all around his cornfield. But you 
should have seen the “ sparrow-grass ” 
and the “ sturtions!”’ as indeed we can 
see them now—the saffron, the dill, and 
carraway, and fennel, and the rue, and 
the rosemary; for in those days herbs 
stood always in the place of the family 
dloctor. 
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At this rate the editorial wanderings 
will take us quite too far from the con- 
ventional desk and chair. But at this mo- 
ment we hear the brook, that gurgled and 
tumbled down the glen, back of that very 
house. There is no, good living where 
there are no brooks; and this was a brook 
of the first water. It bubbled out of a 
rocky hollow, some secret little cavern— 
and then it laughed and tumbled for half 
a mile before it got over its fun. And 
there were wild strawberries all along its 
banks, and there was a huge granite 
block, where of a Sunday we were per- 
mitted to go and listen to the brook and 
to the bobolinks. And the birds! How 
they did nest about that house and or- 
chard! A robin built his nest, we re- 
member, on the window seat of the great 
bedroom, and sang to us in the morning 
while we lay in bed; and a wren had 
found a convenient knot-hole in the clap- 
boards, by the old kitchen door. Yes, 
yes, another year, and we shall not wait 
for Governor Rollins to summon us; but 
we will find our way to the old home- 
stead. By all means let us go home once 
a year; renew youth; refresh friend- 
ships; wipe out animosities, and create a 
homing instinct. 

& 


Influencing the Popular Mind. 


’ 


““Man’s inhumanity to man,” as the 
poet saw it, may be regarded as a vari- 
able quantity always considered from 
the unfortunate observer’s point of view. 
The weakness of human nature “ makes 
countless thousands mourn,” and we 
must always bear in mind this infirmity 
of both flesh and spirit when we come to 
reckon up the evils that men do. Too 
often, perhaps, it is the man who cries 
out against humanity that has himself 
done most deeds to wring the heart of 
the weak. His own sins against the in- 
flexible law of tenderness, justice, char- 
ity have eaten away his ability to cope 
with life’s adversities, and so he charges 
up to the great body of humanity what- 
he himself is alone responsible for. 

The sincere pessimist—not the mere 
theory-zealot—draws his supply of mis- 
anthropy and lack of trust in human hon- 
esty from within. His own misery col- 
ors the whole world with the saffron hue 
of disease and decay. He mopes and 
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life mopes with him, as far as he can see; 
he fails, and to him the whole scheme of 
creation has failed. The shiftless, thrift- 
less man imagines that the “ world owes 
him a living,” and because the world fails 
to pay he declares it hopelessly bank- 
rupt. ; 

We find this disposition to blame the 
rest of mankind for what we bring upon 
ourselves permeating life in all its phases 
of religious, moral, political and domes- 
tic experience. We kindle a fire in our 
own substance and assume that because 
we burn there is a prevailing incendiary 
mania. In politics more, perhaps, than 
elsewhere we may observe the effect of 
this curious selfishness of humanity. 
Party platforms are not infrequently 
shaped to excite as well as direct the 
public mind so that it will readily feel 
the impact of a pessimistic influence. A 
general drought and the consequent fail- 
ure of crops may be artfully made to ap- 
pear as the result of bad administration 
of the party in power. A criminal act 
like that charged against Neely in Cuba 
can be so presented that the people who 
run as they read shall be impressed with 
the understanding that the President and 
his advisers have willfully participated in 
the disgraceful wrong doing. 

Now the large fact must be that 
wrong-doers are few in comparison with 
the body of men and women who stand 
for honesty and purity, else the fabric of 
civilization would long since have ceased 
to be any protection whatever against 
conscienceless depredators. The Amer- 
ican people are all corrupt and plotting 
the destruction of free government if we 
may believe the politicians ; for the Dem- 
ocrats charge the Republicans with it, 
and the Republicans just as insistently 
arraign the Democrats as guilty beyond 
doubt. Thinking people, of course, see 
through the farce; but it is surprising 
how great a number of ordinarily intelli- 
gent men jump to seize the bait cast by 
the clever and unscrupulous political an- 
gler. The wish is father of the thought. 
* What one is looking for is easily seen. 
The absolute judicial vision may be pos- 
sessed by us all; but if so, few of us use it 
when the partisan flag is up and the party 
drum calls for the lock-step. It is so 
much easier to accept the theory that all 
Republicans, or Democrats, as the case 
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may be, are bent upon evil than to study 
independently for our own conscientious 
guidance the issues presented in a cam- 
paign. 
Here is the greatest danger to the very 
foundation stones of government. Asa 
national organism we are just as strong 
as the average individual citizen. To 


just the extent that this average citizen’ 


is optimistic or pessimistic in his political 
temper and disposition is the Govern- 
ment’s future fair or gloomy in the pub- 
lic mind. And it is the public mind that 
controls. 

Every political campaign is a tremen- 
dous educational influence. By these 
quadrennial seasons of discussion, fair 
or foul, we are training the conscience 


and molding the character of the average » 


citizen. Do we properly respect the 
right of this citizen to be honestly and 
sincerely dealt with? Does this aver- 
age citizen duly respect himself by doing 
his own thinking, or does he carelessly, 
even recklessly, step to the time of the 
party drum? It is a good opportunity 
now to ask this question and have it an- 
swered; for we are at a great danger- 


point in the life of the world. Never be- . 


fore in history was there greater need 
for the application of unadulterated 
righteousness to the settlement of a pol- 
icy affecting the government of the 


world. : 
& 


Genius and Wisdom. 


DrypDEN said of Shakespeare: “ He is 
always great when some great occasion 
is presented to him.” That was a great 
poet’s praise of the greatest poet; but it 
would have been just as true had Dryden 
said that Shakespeare never failed to find 
a great occasion. We are apt to account 
for large success by discovering in it an 
element of accident. The opportunity 
looks like a stroke of fortune; we our- 
selves could have done a thing so simple 
as that, we think, had we but been on the 
spot at the time. It is so easy to forget 
that it needs a Sandow to lift the great 
load, and that what is too heavy for us 
must be passed by, even tho it be the of- 
fering of an incomparable occasion so 
welcome to a giant like Shakespeare. 
There is, of course, the element of acci- 
dent in all worldly affairs. The existence 
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of a law and the friction of its working 
make unexpected developments not at all 
rare; and these very irregularities are 
often the best opportunity that genius 
can have. The weak and inefficient fencer 
never sees the opening left by his oppo- 
nent; or if he does see it he cannot take 
masterful advantage of it. 

But the great opportunities may be 
available only for the great and yet leave 
a plenty of occasions for the best success 
of those who are not great. It is good 
advice when we are all told to aim high; 
but we are not wise when we forget the 
range of our weapons. The old saying, 
“ The arrow’s flight is the measure of the 
man,” might be reduced to a more ab- 
stract proverb, “ Each man’s success is in 
accepting a target fairly within reach of 
his missiles.” And this is as true in liter- 
ary work as in any other human activity. 
A perfectly sane ambition is closely con- 
nected with a clear understanding of the 
force required to accomplish it. 

“Know thyself” should be the motto 
of every artist. The most valuable fac- 
ulty is that which enables the mind to 
make an inventory of its available gifts. 
And nothing is stronger evidence of men- 
tal inefficiency than the unreasoning con- 
ceit which so often leads to an undertak- 
ing quite beyond even the fair compre- 
hension of the ambitious tyro. A burn- 
ing desire to do something great is no 
evidence of capacity or power; yet noth- 
ing is more common than for a very intef- 
ligent person to mistake, in his own case, 
a mere feverish wish to become an artist 
for the chafing of repressed genius. 

The great mind readily utilizes great 
opportunities; the wise mind, no matter 
what its limitations, measures with ease 
and accuracy the task it is able to per- 
form, and never cheats itself with a heady 
over-confidence. Most of the men and 
women who imagine that fate is against 
them in their efforts have missed their 
calling by looking too high. One whose 
eyes are fixed on the moon may walk 
tight over a work-bench or a plow and 
never see it. The discontent of hampered 
genius does not vent itself in wailings 
against the partiality of Providence; it 
usually results in a masterpiece. As for 
wise talent, it asks no odds of circum- 
stances ; but simply chooses the task fitted 
to its capacity. 
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A Question of Fair Repre- 
sentation. 


Four Southern States have by consti- 
tutional amendment or statute disfran- 
chised a majority of their negro cit- 
izens who were entitled by law to vote. 
The adoption of the amendments or stat- 
utes was procured by intimidation and 
fraud; they were dishonest in purpose 
and are unjust in operation. The latest 
example is the amendment attached to 
the Constitution of North Carolina last 
week. The population of these four 
States in 1890 was as follows: White, 
2,620,636 ; colored, 2,556,647. In Missis- 
sippi and South Carolina there is a con- 
siderable majority of negroes; in Louisi- 
ana the population is almost evenly divid- 
ed; in North Carolina the whites outnum- 
ber the negroes two to one. 

Having thus undertaken to disfran- 
chise so large a number of their male 
citizens of voting age who have hereto- 
fore been entitled by law to cast their bal- 
lots at the polls, these States should be re- 
quired to pay the penalty prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States. 
We are. not considering now the injustice 
and the suffering to which negro voters 
have been subjected by force and fraud, 
but the power unjustly exercised in Con- 
gress and in the electoral college by 
these States, and the just protests of the 
States of the North against this wrongful 
use of power based upon the numbers of 
those who have been deprived of their 
votes. The number of a State’s votes in 
the electoral college is determined by 
the number of its representatives in Con- 
gress ; the number of its Presidential elec- 
tors equals the number of its representa- 
tives plus the number of its Senators. A 
State’s representatives are apportioned 
according to its population. But the Con- 
stitution says that the right of citizens of 
the United States to vote shall not be de- 
nied or abridged by any State on account 
of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, and also that 
“when the right to vote at any election for 
the choice of electors for President and Vice- ~ 

president of the United States, Representatives 
in Congress, the executive and judicial officers 
of a State, or the members of the Legislature 
thereof, is denied to any of the male members 
of such State, being twenty-one years of age, 
and citizens of the United States, or in any 
way abridged, except for participation in rebel- 
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lion or other crime, the basis of representation 
therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
twenty-one years of age in such State.” 

This reduction ought to be made in the 
apportionment which will follow the com- 
pletion of this year’s census. The electo- 
rate has been so affected in the South by 
the disfranchisement of colored citizens 
that the number of representatives and of 
Presidential electors in several States is 
absurdly and unjustly out of proportion 
to the votes cast. Thus, at the Congres- 
sional elections of 1898 the entire number 
of votes polled in the seven districts of 
Mississippi was less than 28,000 (which 
is below the average for a single district 
in the great States of the North), and the 
average for a district was less than 4,000. 
In South Carolina’s seven districts the 
average fell below 4,500; in Louisiana’s 
six it was only 5,600. The popular vote 
in 1896 affords material for an instructive 
comparison of the numbers of votes rep- 
resented by Presidential electors: 


Number Average 
Popular of per 


vote, electors. elector. 
Missiasippi .....s..5-sccoces 7,838 
South Carolina 7,656 
Louisiana 12,631 


ee eee 885,539 87,282 
California 82,971 
27,905 
87,101 


12,508 
40,119 
WISORIND ncn bcwndo0s 05% 86,284 


Michigan 38,892 
PND ons winsnocokebe sie sali & 44,099 
New York 89,552 
That is to say, Mississippi, in which only 
70,545 votes for Presidential candidates 
were cast, and South Carolina, with less 
than 69,000, have as many votes in the 
electoral college as Minnesota and Cali- 
fornia, with a popular vote exceeding 
632,000, or New Jersey and Nebraska, in 
which nearly 600,000 voters went to the 
polls. Georgia, with 162,500 votes, had 
exactly the same representation in the 
electoral college as lowa, with 521,500. 
The three States of Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Louisiana, with a popular 
vote of 240,000, had three more votes in 
the college for President (casting them 
for Bryan and silver) than Ohio, with 1,- 
014,000 votes, or more than four times 
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240,000. In voting for President these 
three States, with Georgia, cast more 
electoral votes than New York, altho 
their popular vote was only 403,000, 
against New York’s 1,423,000. 

The Northern States will not long sub- 
mit to conditions that really give to one 
vote in Mississippi or South Carolina as 
much power in the election of a Presi- 
dent as four or even five votes have in 
Minnesota, California, Ohio or New 
York. The inequality and injustice of 
such representation, either in the elec- 
toral college or in the House, are so 
manifest. that a majority of the States 
and a large majority of the entire popula- 
tion will demand that readjustment for 
which the Constitution provides. 
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An Unalterable Confession. 


WE have to thank the Professor of Di- 
dactic and Polemic Theology in Prince- 
ton Seminary for a charmingly coura- 
geous defense of the entire, unaltered 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith against 
all its critics. It makes no difference to 
Dr. Warfield that nearly two-thirds of 
the presbyteries have voted in favor of 
omitting certain sections and amending 
others, nor that a large and fully repre- 
sentative committee appointed to formu- 
late changes recommended almost with 
unanimity the more important of these 
changes; he stands on the unaltered, un- 
alterable Confession, not because amend- 
ment is not now opportune, nor because 
it would disturb the peace of the Church, 
but because “ we believe the Confessional 
statements against which the present 
movement is primarily directed to be the 
truth of God, and to be expressed in the 
Confession in an admirable and thor- 
oughly acceptable manner, and because 
we do not wish this admirable statement 
of the truth of God to be marred.” It 
may have been misappreltended, he says, 
but in that case it is the misapprehensions 
that should be changed, not the Confes- 
sion. 

One stands amazed before such happy 
satisfaction. Let us observe what are 
some of these statements whose expres- 
sion just suits those of whom Dr. War- 
field is a leader. Here is one which the 
committee of the Church wanted re- 
moved : 
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“Elect infants, dying in infancy, are’ re- 
generated and saved by Christ, through the 
Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and 
how he pleaseth. So also are all other elect 
persons [idiots], who are incapable of being 
outwardly called by the ministry of the world. 

“Others, not elected,- altho they may be 

called by the ministry of the word, and may 
have some common operations of the Spirit, 
yet they never truly come to Christ and can- 
not be saved; much less can men, not profess- 
ing the Christian religion, be saved in any 
other way whatsoever, be they never so dili- 
gent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that religion they do 
profess; and to assert and maintain that they 
may is very pernicious and to be detested.” 
Chap. xi; 3, 4. 
We do not blame the Westminster theo- 
logians that with the light of their day 
they believed it to the glory of God to 
damn non-elect infants and heathen who 
had never heard of Christ and had yet 
been diligent to frame their lives accord- 
ing to the light of nature which God had 
given them as their only guide; but 
the Presbyterian churches have learned 
something in morals and theology in 
these two and a half centuries and want 
this changed. The Scotch Presbyterians 
have already done this; Dr. Warfield 
would have the American Presbyterian 
Church cling to that detestable statement 
—and no “ misapprehension ”’—as “ the 
truth of God,” “ expressed in an admira- 
ble manner.” 

Here is another statement which the 
Presbyterian Church generally does not 
believe felicitously expressed: 

“To all those for whom Christ has pur- 

chased redemption, he doth certainly and ef- 
rece apply and communicate the same.” 
Vili, 
This agrees with other statements that 
God is pleased, “ for the glory of his sov- 
ereign power,” to foreordain certain men 
to death, and accordingly to withhold 
from them the converting influences of 
his Spirit. : 

Here is another doctrine which Dr. 
Warfield says is “incapable of a more 
prudent or a more genial statement ”: 

“The Pope is that antichrist, that 
man of sin, and son of perdition, that exalteth 
himself, in the Church against Christ, and all 
that is called God.” xxv; 6 
Very “ genial,” that; and so also is an- 
other section (xxiv) which says that 
“such as profess the true reformed reli- 
gion should not marry with infidels, Pa- 
pists or other idolaters,” 
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These passages are enough to quote. 
There is no possibility of ‘ misapprehen- 
sion” about them. They are parts of a 
clear system. Therefore we have not 
thought it necessary to quote the state- 
ments about man’s loss of “ all ability of 
will to any spiritual good accompanying 
salvation,” so that he is “ utterly indis- 
posed, disabled and made opposite to all 
good, and inclined to all evil,” for this all 
goes with the doctrine that only those can 
be saved whom God, solely by his own 
choice, elects to save by giving them only 
his Spirit, and having Christ purchase 
salvation for them and for none others. 
Ir is a beautifully consistent system, too 
clearly expressed to be easily misappre- 
hended, and Dr. Warfield gives evidence 
that there survive some faithful theolo- 
gians who think it more inerrant than the 
Holy Scriptures, for they have textual 
corruptions, while the Confession of 
Faith has none. But we must raise the 
question whether, in thus lauding its 
‘ purity and clearness, and prudence and 
geniality and completeness and beauty,” 
against the already expressed condemna- 
tion of an overwhelming majority of 
Presbyterians, he has not done a Quix- 
otic service to those whom he opposes. 
With his conclusion we are in sympathy. 
A patching of the Confession is absurd. 
It cannot be amended; it can only be laid 
aside; but that is already done by the 
votes of the presbyteries declaring that it 
has many faults. Let it stand as the 
monument of a great religious movement 
of its time, and let the Spirit of God be 
the guide of the Church; we may be sure 
that the Church will never again put it- 
self in bonds to any creed, however true 


and good. 
. & 


The Christian Brothers and 
Catholic Education. 


Our readers are acquainted with the 
long conflict between the American 
branch of the Christian Brothers and the 
governing body in France, and the decree 
which went forth from the foreign ma- 
jority of that body that the American col- 
leges should give up the teaching of . 
Latin and return to purely vernacular 
teaching, such as De la Salle, the pious 
founder of the order, had in mind for the 
children of the French peasantry. It 
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will be recalled that the Roman Congre- 
gation, after a long examination, and 
against the unanimous protest of the 
American hierarchy, sustained the pro- 
hibition. The fight has now been re- 
newed by the American Brothers—the is- 
sue being complete separation. Whether 
the radicals can secure the almost unani- 
mous vote needed to sever all connection 
with the great organization with which 
they have been so long identified, is very 
doubtful. But they are increasing daily ; 
secession is their only resort. The Latin 
is but one of a dozen questions upon 
which the two branches cannot accord. 
The younger Americans have wearied of 
compromise; they are dissatisfied with 
the present conduct of the schools; when 
they become independent they will retain 
the useful in the old system and rid them- 
selves of its ornamental antiquities. With 
their free action will begin a new era in 
Catholic collegiate education, and the 
transition from the Petit Seminaire type 
to one completely adapted to our own 
country will be rapid and sure. 

The present American Catholic college 
is a development of the eightenth cen- 
tury boarding-schools of France, where- 
in boys prepared for entrance to the 
Grand Ecclesiastical Seminary. The 
colleges to this day are hindered and 
cramped by rules fitted to the customs 
and needs peculiar to the older parent in- 
stitution. During the French Revolution 
many clerical refugees came to this coun- 
try and were warmly welcomed by the 
pioneer Bishops as ministers to an in- 
creasing flock. These foreigners opened 
theological schools where young men 
were trained for the priesthood, and, sub- 
sequently, they established schools pre- 
paratory thereto, in which the teaching 
of Latin was the central and absorbing 
subject, for the texts used by the semi- 
nary proper were all written in that lan- 
guage. The increasine influence of the 
lay students intending to enter profes- 
sional life is evidenced in the gradual ac- 
cumulation of more terrestrial topics: 
the mathematics, secular history, and lit- 
erary exercises. However, since the 
chief purpose was not education proper, 
not universal, any deviation from the 
special aim was merely tolerated. 

Of course the Catholic college has ad- 
vanced beyond this crude and anomalous 
stage. Some of the difficulties in the 
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reconciliation of the diverse service due 
to the needs of both classes of students 
have been adjusted, but the supremacy of 
the classics is still unassailable and the 
philosophy course, where it has any gen- 
uine value, is adapted to serve as an in- 
troduction to theology. The only solu- 
tion of the problem, the election of work 
by the individual student, is in practice 
in very few colleges. If these schools 
must ever keep in view the embryo 
clergyman, then to satisfy others they 
must permit selection from abundant 
courses with no odious distinctions fa- 
voring the ecclesiastical. The natural 
sciences merit more attention than they 
get; the mathematics and physics should 
be correlated and strict laboratory meth- 
ods adopted. There are not ten Catholic 
colleges to-day which really fit young 
men to enter the technical schools or the 
university scientific departments. The 
small attendance in these departments of 
the Washington University can be in- 
creased by better work in the minor col- 
leges. The present lack of educational 
standards, a weakness shared with other 
denominational school systems, can be 
remedied only by association and co-oper- 
ation. The private schools have given 
the degree L.B. to students unworthy of 
the A.B., because ignorant of Greek, 
when college graduates must needs spend 
four years in exacting study at the tech- 
nological school to merit the same sym- 
bol. That other sectarian institutions are 
equally culpable does not palliate the 
negligence of the Catholic authorities 
with their power of organization shown 
in other fields, and with their grand tra- 
ditions from the old Roman, Belgian and 
other European universities. 

The recent endeavor of Mgr. Conaty, 
rector of the Catholic University, to con- 
federate the colleges was rendered un- 
successful in great part through the sus- 
picions and misgivings of the foreign su- 
periors of the teaching congregations. 
American needs and conditions, not the 
caprice of religious orders, should dic- 
tate the Catholic educational policy. 

Keeping ever in view the boys’ priestly 
vocation, the early French masters con- 
fined them to boarding schools, trained 
them to rigid routine of life, and enforced 
a monastic seclusion from evil mankind, 
and, incidentally, from the wholesome 
portion. This suppression was endured 












for several decades before the number 
and perversity of the youthful man of the 
world modified college custom. The 
healthfulness of American character is 
shown by a glance at the modern French 
pensionnat, a secular boarding-school 
which is still, as Taine said, “a great 
stone box, entered by a single hole, pro- 
vided with an iron grating and a porter,” 
where students are held without cessa- 
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tion to eleven hours’ study and recitation 
; every day. While the unfortunate French 
t youngster finds his recreation in stilt 
‘ exercises within inclosure, the young 
l American Catholic college boy, human 
y and brutal as his fellows, must find his 
: moe in the fierce struggles of the athletic 
. field. 

ic Despite such alterations in the old dis- 
g ciplinary tactics, the general administra- 
le tion continues essentially monastic. The 
1€ Catholic college is damned with the 
of plague of centralized power. The pres- 
n= ident does not merely preside ; he is legis- 
1- lator, judge and executor. The faculty 
al has no inherent influence; there is no 
er departmental independence. Where re- 
be ligious orders are in charge, the relation 
f- of superior and inferior griveously hurts 
en educational intercourse. In such com- 
of munities the headship is not a reward of 
ek, merit, won from an electing board, nor a 
nd recognition of special facility in manage- 
ch- ment, or even of unusual financial dex- 
m- terity. This superintendent of courses, 
are this master of methods and texts, this 
the regulator of discipline, whose ability or 
Les imbecility measures the school’s value, is 
wn appointed by a foreign superior who has 
ra- merely filed-paper knowledge of Ameri- 
and can conditions. 

Laymen are necessarily excluded from 
aty, positions in institutions so conducted. Of 
-on- course, limited resources are adduced as 
un- forbidding the employment of prominent 
sus- lay professors, when men, undoubtedly 
| SU- earnest and intelligent, volunteer service 
ons. for mere sustenance. But the colleges 
the @ are poor precisely because the religious 
dic- powers have taken direction wholly into 

their own hands. Wealthy Catholics will 
estly #@ not endow colleges in whose government 
con” @ they can have no part, where trustees are 
ined HJ mere puppets, and corporation meetings 
rced Ha formality to legalize one man’s de- 
kind, tisions. The lack of publicity is the se- 
ol tous defect. The colleges cannot be es- 


ranged from the stirring world without 
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loss to both. College men only can bring 
to the appreciative knowledge of the 
thinking public the message which Arch- 
bishop Ireland and other prelates tell us 
that the Catholic Church bears to the re- 
public. No teaching body, however 
strongly intrenched, can remain aloof. 
President Harper takes us into his confi- 
dence and discusses his aims and meth- 
ods; President Schurman at the public 
call abandons his university and crosses 
the world to study a difficult national 
problem. In the examination of eco- 
nomic questions even in the tumult of a 
political canvass, the professors have 
received most respectful consideration. 
We have broken down the old traditional 
barriers. The daily press has made us 
familiar with the colleges ; we know their 
distinctive methods, merits, plans and 
ideals. Will the Catholic college alone 
stand aside and refuse to take its natural 
position as public teacher, as interpreter 
of Catholic thought and principle? 


a 


i te te 3 An article by Mr. Groff 
e samine 12 ~=on another page gives 

Parte See the sad account of 
starvation in portions of Porto Rico. An- 
other letter, received from Ponce, tells 
the same tale: 

You can have no idea of the suffering here. 
People fall starving in the city of Ponce, and 
in towns like Juana Diaz people have been 
taken from the public square to the cemetery. 
Already in some cases the dead have been 
abandoned in their huts because the survivors 
had not strength to carry them to the cemetery. 
Yesterday, coming from Ponce, I found in two 
places on the road families of starving people 
falling in gutters by the roadside. 

Owing to the exhaustion of the supply of 
rice and beans the suffering is likely to 
be much worse. From other sources we 
hear similar reports. In the municipality 
of Yauco the usual mortality is 60 a 
month. In three weeks it has been 400. 
One should not be misled by statements 
attributed in an interview to Governor 
Allen to the effect that five times as much 
sugar will be produced in Porto Rico this 
summer as ever before. No increase of 
production of sugar can be expected, 
while the coffee industry, on which the 
interior of the island depends, has been 
almost wholly ruined. Mr. Groff pro- 
poses education, and especially in agri- 
culture, as a remedy, but he would not 
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pretend that it is one that will meet this 
present emergency. Sefior Amadeo 
urges that under the provisions of the 
Foraker law the Porto Rico Government 
has power to negotiate a loan for present 
emergencies. He would have $10,000,000 
provided for an agricultural bank to be 
loaned to planters for the purpose of re- 
organizing agricultural industry, and 
$5,000,000 more loaned to the municipali- 
ties to relieve distress on such lines as 
has been done with such enterprise and 
generosity in India. In 1871 Porto Rico 
borrowed $8,000,000 to pay for slaves 
that were freed, and the loan was soon 
paid. The island now has not a cent of 
debt, and it certainly is a matter to be 
seriously considered by Governor Allen 
and by our Cabinet whether such a loan 
should not be made. We have a famine 
problem near at hand to which sufficient 
attention has not been paid. 


a 


The Mansfield, O., = a — 
Riot nal riot as twice 


taken place in so de- 
cent a region as Mansfield, O. To be 
sure nobody was killed; but a preacher 


who was offensive to the people was 
stripped and painted blue, and three 
others a few days later were met by a 
mob and by policemen and not allowed 
to land from the train, but were sent back 


to Chicago. This is utter lawlessness 
and a disgrace to the city, its Mayor and 
its police. To be sure we do not admire 
the style of the teaching of those preach- 
ers. They belong to Dr. Dowie’s Zion 
Church. But they are not immoral men, 
and they teach no immorality. Their 
Christianity is crude and sturdy, two 
qualities that often go together, but it is 
substantially that of the rest of us. The 
Zionites are one of half a dozen small de- 
nominations that believe in faith healing. 
To be sure Dr. Dowie denounces doctors 
and druggists and secret societies and 
the eating of oysters or pork, but these 
come within the limits of permissible 
aberrations. To be sure Dr. Dowie 
rules with a rod of iron, but he does it 
by the consent of his people, who like to 
have it so. He teaches no drunkenness 
or polygamy or robbery. He uses very 
strong language, and denounces the ene- 
mies of his Church severely, but so far 
as we know he keeps within the law, and 
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his preachers ought to have the law’s 
protection. We are amazed at the pusil- 
lanimity of the authorities that could not 
protect a peaceable meeting, and are as- 
tonished that such a large band of riot- 
ers could have been gathered in what we 
had supposed to be a Christian city. 


& 


, A national conference of 
A Farmers’ ¢.rmers and farmers’ or- 
ca ganizations was to meet in 
Topeka on Wednesday of this week. The 
proposal is to organize a corporation of 
$20,000,000 capital, with shares at ten 
dollars each, with warehouses in various 
large Eastern cities through which agri- 
cultural products can be handled and 
sold, thus controlling the prices of such 
products. Thus in Kansas there will be 
sixty-five million bushels of wheat raised 
more than is needed for the State, and 
the purpose of this combine is to secure 
good prices and fair profit without the 
intervention of the grain dealers. The 
secretary of the organization says: 


“The fight of the farmers against the trust 
has proved a failure. It is now time for them 
to change their tactics. They should form 
combinations, leaving out the evil features, and 
in a plain business way adopting business 
methods that will benefit the toiling masses. 


That is a very sensible proposition. It is 
not fighting fire with fire, but progress 
with progress. Business has to be done 
now on a large scale, with large capital, 
through large combinations, and the 
farmers ought to make use of the meth- 
ods of the day instead of fighting them. A 
similar plan on a smaller scale has suc- 
ceeded with dairymen, and with orange- 
growers in California, while a farmer's 
wheat trust in Kansas failed ten years 
ago. 
& 


Missionaries Mr. Sheridan F Read, in 
in China his instructive article on 
the “ Foreigners in China, 

gives advice to mission boards and mis- 
sionaries which he well knows they will 
not accept. From considerable experi- 
ence as former consul at Tientsin and as 
an importer and agent in the China trade, 
he is well qualified to speak on matters 
that concern merchants and _ trade. 
Doubtless the twenty-eight treaty ports 
which he enumerates do afford some- 
thing of a mission field without going 
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elsewhere, but probably every one of 
them is already occupied. And it might 
equally be said that the United States af- 
fords a sufficient field for labor without 
going to China at all. As merchants may 
be supposed to know their business, so 


missionaries may be 
know their business. Their business 
is to convert the world; and _ for 
that purpose, if there are enough of 
them, they must go everywhere and take 
the risk. Indeed, as Mr. Read sug- 
gests, they have reasons for preferring 
other than treaty ports, and the immense 
number of places occupied by them all 
over the empire is surprising. The read- 
ers need to bear in mind that Mr. Read 
specifies only American Protestant mis- 
sions in these treaty ports; that most of 
those mentioned by him as unoccupied 
are the stations of British or German so- 


cieties, not to speak of the Catholic and 
Greek missions. 


supposed to 


The Emperor William seems to be an 
Old Testament Christian after the style 
of Oom Paul. He preached a vigorous 
sermon on Sunday, July 29th, on board 
his imperial yacht, after attending the 
embarkation of troops to China. His 
text was the passage in Exodus telling 
how the Hebrews were victorious while 
Moses held up his hands, but Amalek 
prevailed when they dropped. Of course 
the Chinese were the Amalekites, and he 
vigorously proposed the double duty of 
prayer and of fighting until the Chinese 
power was crushed. It was a victory 
which he sought of Christianity and com- 
merce over paganism. He did not refer 
to the fact that the heathen Japanese have 
avery large part in the task assigned. 

3 


The Armenian massacre was not the 
last of the great persecutions. There can 
be no doubt that thousands and probably 
tens of thousands of Christians have been 
murdered in China, some of them with 
terrible tortures. We shall hear no more, 
we trust, about “rice Christians” in 
China. Native Christians have been 
layed alive for refusing to give up their 
faith. Dr. Ting, a graduate of an Amer- 
ican college in China, refused to renounce 
Christianity after receiving two thousand 
lashes. Those who have been surprised 
to learn the number of Christians in 
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China are now surprised to learn of their 
constancy. 
& 


An amusing instance of newspaper 
misapprehension was that which report- 
ed the Tsungli-yamen as declaring that 
they could not have assassinated the en- 
voys, because Confucius taught that am- 
bassadors must not be murdered in the 
spring or autumn. It should have read 
that Confucius in his “ Spring and Au- 
tumn ” taught that ambassadors must not 
be murdered. Another of his aphorisms 
worth recalling to. the memory of the 
Tsungli-yamen is that “ Not more surely 
does the grass bend before the wind than 
the masses yield to the will of those 
above them.” 2 


The missionaries were warning the 
diplomatists for months before the Chi- 
nese outbreak of the danger, but they 
were laughed at. Dr. H. H. Lowry saw 
Minister Conger a few weeks before the 
attack on Peking, and in reply to his 
warning was told that “there is no evi- 
dence that there are any Boxers.” The 
British consul at Tientsin charged the 
Rev. Frederick Brown with crying 
“ wolf ’’ when there was no wolf. They 
have since learned how near the mission- 
aries are to the fountains of information. 

& 


The invention of the elevator wrought 
a revolution in city architecture. A 
smaller revolution is likely to be wrought 
by the automobile. The first dwelling- 
house in this city has just been designed 
in which there is a special entrance to the 
automobile room, which will take the 
place of a stable in the rear. 

& 


Once more our Government, through 
its consul-general, has presented a vigor- 
ous demand to the Sultan of Turkey for 
the payment of the damages due and 
promised, but still the Sultan delays. It 
is possible, we believe, for our patience 
to be exhausted. 


What are we to think of people who 
abuse the Administration for not allow- 
ing self-government just yet to the brown 
men in the Philippines, but who take 
away the right of self-government from 
black men here at home? 
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INSURANCE. 


Insurance in Congress. 


THE movement for what is called Na- 
tional supervision of insurance must be 
expected to come up again, and it is pos- 
sible that a bill to that end may ultimate- 
ly get through. By simple comparison, 
one regulating bureau must worry less 
than thirty, and yet the comparison is 
not quite so simple. There will be prac- 
tical difficulties in the substitution, one 
of which will. be in making the thirty 
let go; and then there is no certainty 
that the one would be a relief on the 
whole. Meanwhile, whatever goes to il- 
lustrate the wisdom of Congress upon the 
subject of insurance is not untimely. In 
the last session a bill was up to regulate 
insurance in the District of Columbia; 
the fate of the measure we do not recall, 
but the talk upon it was notable. It was 
said that insurance companies always 
have friends everywhere except in 
heaven—a not very lucid remark, yet 
one which does not indicate a friendly 
feeling. In charge of the bill was Mr. 
Jenkins, who had no fears and no sym- 
pathies for the companies. Mr. Hepburn 
thought they could afford to pay a 50 
per cent. premium tax, instead of that 
finally agreed to by the House, 1% per 
cent. He has been, he said, a complain- 
ant all his life against the frauds and 
wrongs perpetrated upon the people by 
insurance companies. As_ illustrating 
these, he said the rate charged in Wash- 
ington is double that of the same com- 
panies in other cities, and that 80 cents 
per $100 is charged for a three-year pol- 
icy in Washington, but that in Philadel- 
phia it can be had for 35 or 40 cents. Here 
Mr. Ray, of New York, desired to ask the 
member if he knew the character and sit- 
uation of the properties to be the same. 
“No, I do not know that,” replied Mr. 
Hepburn, and when the question was re- 
peated, “I do not know anything about 
that.” He has heard, probably correct- 
ly, that a specific policy has been written 
at 40 cents in one city and at 80 in an- 
other, but he does not “ know anything ” 
further about it. A proved wrong? We 
believe it to be a fact that you can go toa 
metal dealer on Pearl Street and buy 
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metal for a few cents a pound, while an- 
other dealer on John Street charges over 
$200 a pound for metal; is not here an 
oppressive discrimination ? 

& 


THE Supreme Lodge of the Knights 
of Honor had an annual session 
in Buffalo at the end of June, and the 
outlook exhibited was not encouraging. 
At the end of 1898,the Supreme Dictator 
reported, the membership was 82,256, 
representing $146,703,000 insurance in 
force. During the year 4,389 new mem- 
bers were received, but 1,938 died, and 
17,643 were suspended; that is, lapsed; 
more than four times as many dropped 
out as entered. The average age of rein- 
stated members was 46.58; of those who 
died, 56.43; of the suspended (lapsed), 
42.18; of the new entrants, 30.30. The 
membership at the end of 1899 was 1,685 
above 70, 33,317 between 50 and 70, 31,- 
861 under 50; average age of total mem- 
bership, 49.18. The death rate was 12.85 
below 50 years, 33.71 between 50 and 70, 
and 88.51 above 70. The Dictator thinks 
it hard to say what has caused this loss 
in membership and increased death rate, 
but it is. really very easy, and we have 
explained it so many times that we need 
not repeat the explanation. The Dictator 
hopes that the tide will turn, suspensions 
becoming fewer and new members more 
numerous. Old members (who do not 
“ suspend”) furnish a large number of 
the deaths, and the Dictator has a 
“simple” remedy for the falling off in 
membership. The simple remedy is to 
fill the ranks with healthy new members, 
which can be done “by individual effort.” 

It is easily said, but the simplest means 
are sometimes impossible ones. New 
blood is wanted, altho that could be only 
a temporary relief; but the trouble is 
that no individual effort can change the 
facts in.the case or make them attractive. 
Knights of Honor, Supreme Dictator, . 
Lord High Everything, and so on—these 
titles have an alluring sound, but their 
ineffectiveness reminds us anew, as it did 
many years ago, of two lines in Gray’s 
Elegy: 

Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 
Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death? 








Loaning Money to England. 


THE British Government is in the 
money market for another loan, and it is 
probable that subscriptions in the United 
States will be sufficient to cover the en- 
tire sum of £10,000,000. About one- 
third of the amount is wanted for the ex- 
penses of the operations in China, and 
the remainder will be used to meet the 
cost of the war in South Africa. This 
forthcoming issue of exchequer bonds 


‘ was announced on the 3d inst., two bank- 


ing houses in this city, one in Boston and 
one in Philadelphia having been author- 
ized to receive subscriptions. These 
houses, it was understood, had sub- 
scribed for one-half of the entire loan. 
On the following day it was known that 
one of the houses was ready to. take all 
of it, if such a proposition would be en- 
tertained in London, and that subscrip- 
tions for about half of the full amount 
had already been received here from in- 
surance companies, other corporations 
and investors who desire to transfer cap- 
ital from United States bonds to these 
new securities. The new British bonds 
run for three years, draw interest at 3 per 
cent., are payable at par upon maturity, 
and are issued at 98. Under these condi- 
tions the net annual return upon the in- 
vestment will be nearly 334 per cent., so 
that the securities are quite attractive to 
investors holding United States bonds on 
which the net return is less than 2 per 
cent. The terms in the case of the so- 
called Khaki loan of £30,000,000 in 
March last were less favorable. Those 
bonds were issued at 9814, with interest 
at 234 per cent. The subscriptions in 
Great Britain were so large—twenty 
times the sum called for—that altho a 
considerable part of the amount wanted 
was offered here, the American allotment 
was cut down to about $3,000,000. The 
Khaki bonds, however, after selling at a 
premium, have recently been quoted at 
1% below par. Consequently it is ex- 
pected that the British public will be less 
eager to obtain the new bonds, and that a 
larger allotment to American subscribers 
will be made this time. This country can 
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easily spare the gold, and if as much as 
$10,000,000 should be shipped it is not 
expected that the money market will be 
injuriously disturbed. The incident fur- 
nishes fresh evidence as to the growing 
prominence of the United States as one 
of the world’s great powers in finance. 
It is reported that Russia will soon un- 
dertake to negotiate another loan here, 
and it may be that American capitalists 
will have an opportunity in the near fu- 
ture to subscribe for part of a new Ger- 
man loan. . 


Financial Items. 


THE Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Company have de- 
clared a dividend of 31% per cent. on the 
preferred stock, payable August 2oth. 


....It is expected that the exports of 
wheat this year from Argentina will 
amount to 75,000,000 bushels. In one 
week recently 4,300,000 bushels were 
shipped. 


....Altho the new steel mill to be 
erected at Duquesne by the Carnegie 
Steel Company will cost more than 
$1,000,000, it will give employment to 
only 500 men, owing to the extensive use 
of labor-saving devices and automatic 
machinery for handling the product. 


....The latest combination in the iron 
and steel industry is the Crucible Steel 
Company, which embraces thirteen com- 
panies héretofore manufacturing crucible 
steel and about 95 per cent. of the output 
of such steel. The capital is $50,000,- 
000, half common and half preferred 
stock. 


....Exports of provisions from this 
country in the fiscal year which ended on 
June 30th exceeded those of any previous 
year, the total having been fully $180,- 
000,000, against $175,500,000 in 1899, 
$167,340,000 in 1898, and an average of 
about $135,500,000 for the three years 
preceding. 


.... The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company has finally secured complete 
control of the Pittsburgh and Western 
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Railway Company, and the last obstacle 
to the reorganization of the Pittsbirgh 


and Western, which has been in the’ 


hands of a receiver since 1896, has thus 
been removed. 


....Lhe celebrated case of the Gov- 
ernment against what was called the 
Cast Iron Pipe Trust, under the Anti- 
Trust law of 1890, has finally been dis- 
posed of by the imposition of a fine, of 
$1,800 and costs upon the six associated 
companies by Judge Clark of the United 
States District Court in Tennessee, 


....Lhe Railway Gazette’s corrected 
estimates of new railway construction 
in the United States for the half-year 
ending with June show a total of 2,025 
miles, against 1,181 in the first half of 
the year 1899. Texas was at the top of 
the list, with 164 miles, followed by Iowa, 
149 miles; Mississippi, 119; Georgia, 
117; and California, 104. 


....The new two per cent. bonds of 
the denomination of $50,000 bear the por- 
trait of Benjamin Franklin, those of $10,- 
ooo that of Commodore Bainbridge, and 
the bond for $1,000 has the vignette of 
Thomas H. Benton. On those of other 
denominations will be seen the portraits 
of John Adams, John A. Dix, William 
H. Seward, Secretary Stanton and Gen- 
eral Sheridan. 


....President James Stillman, of the 
National City Bank, who has for some 
time past been a shareholder in the Lin- 
coln National Bank, recently purchased 
‘a large number of additional shares from 
the estate of the late Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. The Lincoln may, however, he says, 
still be regarded as a Vanderbilt bank, as 
W. K. Vanderbilt and Frederick W. Van- 
derbilt retain their holdings. It is nat- 
ural, he adds, that the recent increase of 
his own holdings should bring the City 
and the Lincoln into closer relations and 
impart additional strength to both insti- 
tutions. As national banks are not per- 
mitted to establish branches, the City 
Bank adopts such measures as it deems 
wise to meet adequately the needs of its 
patrons in every part of the city. 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 
National City Bank : 

Trust Company of America 20434 
New York Life Insurance and Trust Company ,,. 1,401 


Pebbles. 


THE effects of The Hague Peace Confer- 
ence have been working backward ever since.— 
The Philadelphia Ledger. 


.... The Seaman: “ Have you ever been on a 
battle ship when she clears for action?” . The 
Landsman: “No.” “Well it is the most 
thrilling and impressive moment you can con- | 
ceive.”. ‘“ Oh, I don’t know. Have you ever 
seen pe golf club champion get ready to drive?” 
—Life. 


....-Once when Judge Gary; of Chicago, was 
trying a case, he was disturbed by a young man 
who kept moving about in the rear of the room, 
lifting chairs and looking under _ things. 
“Young man,” Judge Gary called out, “ you 
are making a great deal of unnecessary noise. 
What are you about?” “ Your Honor,” re- 
plied the young man, “I have lost my overcoat 
and am trying to find:it.’ ‘“‘ Well,” said the 
venerable jurist, “ people often lose whole suits 
in here without making all that disturbance.” 
—Exchange. 


A moonlit sky, an evening fair, 
And on the lawn a loving pair; ; 
Beneath the trees where lights are dim 


A : 
hammock Swings from limb to jimb. 


The man and maid seek out the nook, 
The scene takes on an altered look; _ 
The hammock idly swings no more, 


It’ 
S lowe, dow 
n 


than *ewas 
here 
But the moonlit sky, and the evening fair, 
The hammock ‘taut, with the loving pair, 
Are a little bit more than the tree can stand 
And 
they. 
all 
mix up 
when 


pefore- 


they 
come to land. —Cornell W idow. 


....“‘ Halt!” cried the alert patrolman as a 
beautifully caparisoned carriage drove up, con- 
taining a portly gentleman. . The driver reined 
in his steeds and the sentry, standing firmly in 
the middle of the street, shouted: “ Who is 
there?’’ Not knowing what else to say the 
occupant of the carriage answered: “ Judge 
Taft, president of the Civil Commission.” 
“Advance, Judge Taft, to be recognized,” 
bawled the sentry. The Judge advanced and - 
the following dialogue took place: Sentry: 
“ Have you a pass?” Taft: “No, sir. Dol 
require one?” Sentry: “ You do, sir, and it’s 
my duty to run you in.” Taft: “ But I am the 
Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands.” 
Sentry: “ That dop’t cut any figure. You're 
a civilian and out after hours. I'll let you go 
by this time, but the next time I catch you, 
you'll have to see the captain.” ‘ Thank you, 
murmured Judge Taft, as he drove away. And 
there and then he formed a resolution to put 
in an application for a pass. According to 
latest accounts he got it—Manila Freedom, 





